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JAVANESE MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND CULTURAL CONTEXT 


When a generation ago G. W. J. Drewes brought to a close his trailblazing 
study of Javanese millenarian concepts he predicted their decline. As a propa- 
ganda device in the arena of modern politics they might perhaps retain some 
value, he believed, but their inherent strength and uniqueness would gradually 
diminish.1 Perhaps Drewes’ philological pre-occupation led him to neglect 
the anthropological dynamics of the messianic currents that he studied in the 
Javanese religious records. In any event his prediction seemed to assume that 
the efficacy of the millenarian expectations as propaganda could be independent 
of the enduring cultural matrix of which these expectations are an inseparable 
part. Far from losing their inherent vitality the messianic ideas of the Javanese 
have, as the following pages will argue, remained strong and influential; only 
the cultural forms by which they are nowadays expressed have changed. In 
this analysis attention will first be paid to the traditional cosmology of the 
Javanese as it is reflected in their major cultural motifs. Next the impact of 
Hindu-Indian, Islamic and Western (both religious and secular) influences on 
this cosmology will be considered. Finally, the nature of the messianic ex- 
pectations in the Javanese experience will be described, also in terms of their 
contemporary manifestations. 


Fundamental to the Javanese world view is the concept of an unchanging and 
balanced world order in which man’s task is determined by immutable cosmic 
forces which essentially operate through him. As one authority has put it:* 


Children and grandchildren have to maintain everything that has been instituted by 
the fathers. It is not a matter of their own customs, but of the customs of the fathers, 
and thus they would sin as descendants of their ancestors if they did not obey customary 
laws. The world does not progress; the best that it can do is to stand still, for the 


1 G. W. J. Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroe’s. Hun Leven, Onderricht en Messiasprediking 
(Diss., Leyden, 1925), p. 192. 

2 N. G. Adriani, cited in W. P. van Dam, Inlandsche Gemeente en Indonesisch Dorp (Wage- 
ningen, 1937), p. 6. 
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descendants are not required to carry forward the work of the ancestors; all they have 
to do is to preserve it, and see to it that it does noi regress. 

The objective of the social order is therefore homeostasis or in the traditional 
Javanese phrase tdtd tenteram, “peace and order in harmony’. In its simplest 
and most general manifestation today this sense of stasis is best expressed by 
the selamatan, the religiously grounded common meal given by a villager to 
his male neighbors and associates, on the occasion of critical or important 
moments in his life: birth or circumcision of a son, marriage, moving into a 
new home, acquiring new livestock, going on a journey, feastdays, and so on. 
The purpose of the meal is to maintain a condition of pleasant equilibrium, of 
slamet (well-being), in the sense that one is “unbothered by either natural 
difficulties or supernatural annoyances’. The homeostasis sought via the 
selamatan has an animistic background which is part of Javanese cosmology: 
man is surrounded by spirits and deities, apparitions and mysterious super- 
natural forces, which, unless he takes the proper precautions, may disturb 
him or even plunge him into disaster. Javanese folktales frequently revolve 
around humans possessed by the spirits,° and the control of “‘unbalances” 
caused within or among men by the unseen magical world is the ultimate 
purpose of adat or customary law. To restore the s/amet condition the adat 
operates placatingly and conciliatingly: a rash word, a sudden noise or strange 
smell, all may upset the balance and the inner harmony and require the search 
for a new equilibrium between the upsetting agent and the subject along 
religiously sanctioned lines.* Frozen-faced unmeving placidity and self-control, 
called kapradwiran among the Javanese, has become a cultural ideal that is 
equally related to this animistic origin. In the wayang, i.e. the Javanese folk 
theatre, none of the dramatis personae excites the popular imagination so much 
as the heroic Pandji, who in the midst of terror and imminent disaster retains 
his stoical self-control, in sharp contrast to the excitable and violent figures of 
the villains.’ 

The preservation of social balance, and the compulsion to restore this balance 
if it is in any way upset is, as we shall see, the mainspring of Javanese messianic 
expectations. One cannot sufficiently emphasize how important this homeo- 
static motif in traditional Javanese culture is. The Javanese concepts of know- 


% Clifford Geertz, “Religious Belief and Economic Behavior in a Central Javanese Town: 


Some Preliminary Considerations,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, vol. 4 (1956), 
pp. 138-139. 

* On this animistic universe see J. de Jong, Het Geestesleven der Volken van Indonesié 
(Groningen, Batavia, 1948), pp. 5-45. ; 

5 W. Ph. Coolhaas, “‘Javaansche Volksspelen,” in J. Poortenaar and W. Ph. Coolhaas, eds., 
Onder Palmen en Waringins (Naarden, 1946), pp. 227-245. 

6 N. W. Lesquillier, Het Adatdelictenrecht in de Magische Wereldbeschouwing (Diss., 
Leyden, 1934), pp. 7-16. See also Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Indonesian Idea of God,” 
The Journal of Religious Thought, vol. 14 (1956-1957), pp. 43-54. 

7 W. F. Stutterheim, “Iets over de cultuurbasis onzer leerlingen,” p. 22, in Publicaties van 
het Bureau van den Onderwijsraad, no. 12, mededeelingen V1 (Batavia, 1931). 
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ledge or science, for example, are wholly based on it. Knowledge is the 
ancestrally sanctioned reservoir of techniques for maintaining cosmic equili- 
brium; in common with traditional cultures elsewhere in the Orient knowledge 
is not so much gathered by critical understanding as by memorizing and rote 
application of prescribed techniques.® This tradition, it should be noted, is 
still operative today. One former Indonesian Minister of Education, contrasting 
American and Indonesian educational philosophies, has pointed out that while 
in the U.S. ‘“‘the pioneer mind searches for new facts, traditions and values, in 
Indonesia there does not exist such a state of mind”.® The Indonesian mind, 
he asserted, is more concerned with a rediscovery and streamlining of “‘ancient 
fact”. The need for a static harmony, moreover, leads to a concept of a rigidly 
ordered universe, in which every object has its definite place, and once so 
located is capable of being related to man and of being influenced by him in 
accordance with ancient folk magic and therapeutic arts called ngelmu. This 
is the origin of the Javanese classification system or system of correspondences, 
in which the four wind directions, held together by an all-influencing center, 
serve to categorize the days of the five day Javanese week, the different colors, 
metals, animals, occupations, household objects, traits of personality, etc.!° 
Though some kind of system of correspondence is latent or fully developed in 
virtually all the cultures of the Indonesian peoples, the Javanese and Balinese 
have probably elaborated furthest upon it, especially in their arts and literatures. 
Javanese theatrical plays for example “are, one may say, imbued with the idea 
of classification” and the plays’ characters were originally “just partitions in 
the universe and in society, both human and superhuman’’." Again, the 
Javanese kris, so richly endowed with magic and ritualistic beliefs of ancient 
origin, is the symbol of an ancient all-encompassing dualistic classification of 
the cosmos.’ 

The organization of the traditional Javanese socio-economy similarly reflects 
the concept of planned regularity in an ordered universe. The Javanese village 
community is, first of all, a world unto itself, a microcosmos which is but the 
image of a similarly structured world around it, the macrocosmos of the feudal 
realm, of the heavens and stars and of the spirit world. Microcosmos and 
macrocosmos obey the same laws: the affairs of men and the events of the sky 
are both directed by elemental forces that recur over and over again. The 


8 T.S. G. Moelia, Het Primitieve Denken in de Moderne Wetenschap (Diss., Amsterdam 


1933), p. 82. , 

® Sarino Manganpranoto (Education Minister in the Sastroamijojo cabinet) in The Asian 
Student, February 18, 1958, p. 5. 

10 See Justus M. van der Kroef, “‘Dualism and Symbolic Antithesis in Indonesian Society,” 
American Anthropologist, vol. 56 (1954), pp. 847-862, and the literature there cited. 

1 Th. Pigeaud, ‘The Romance of Amir Hamza in Java,” pp. 236-237, in Bingkisan Budi. 
Een Bundel Opstellen aan Dr. Philippus Samuel van Ronkel door Vrienden en Leerlingen 
Aangeboden (Leyden, 1950). 

12 W. H. Rassers, “‘On the Javanese Kris,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié (Hereafter BKI), vol. 99 (1940), esp. p. 558. 
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passing of time is then not marked by novelty or social change but by cyclical 
repetition of meta-historical events, all of which have some eschatological im- 
plication :* birth, marriage, death, sowing, harvesting, the coming of floods, 
volcanic eruptions, the building of a new house - all are of the same eternal 
stream of existence. Even in its outward structures the community of men 
conforms to cosmic precept: the partitions of the traditional Javanese house 
no less than the architectural plan of kraton (court) or urban square, or the 
concentric structure of temple shrine and monument, show the existence of 
the ancient classification system, the divisions according to the wind directions, 
each indicating an appropriate human function or ritualistic obligation, held 
together always by the highest principle of cosmic unity, the mandala or 
symbolism of “the circle squared’’, the Jungian archetype of cosmic order par 
excellence. It is this very same principle which underlies the unique reciprocal 
relationship of some villages in Central and East Java in which the community 
heads of one stand in a sacred and cosmically balancing position toward the 
leaders of four surrounding villages (the “‘outer four” or montjapat); the five 
represent the four wind directions and segments of the universal round, held 
together by the center. In view of similar sacred reciprocal arrangements 
elsewhere in Indonesia, it seems not unlikely that the montjapat is a cultural 
derivative of original Javanese tribal organization,!® although later Hindu 
symbolism and social organization in Java was undoubtedly congenial to it. 
In the traditional village the spot where the microcosmos and the macrocosmos 
interact is clearly marked: this is the shrine of the village spirit or deity who 
is the protector of the human group. The economic process itself is fused with 
ritualistic and religious obligation. Mutual assistance in the fields, common 
clearing and weeding, maintenance of irrigation dikes, the ceremonies of 
sowing and harvesting, the care of livestock — all are viewed as serving some- 
thing more than the material needs of man. What Korn has remarked of the 
old Balinese village also applies without alteration to the traditional Javanese 
rural social order: the villages ‘“‘are in the first instance offering communities, 
in which the members look upon the acquisition of material goods only as a 
means to a higher end’’.!® Even with the impact of foreign cultural influences 
and advancing secularization and decommunalization this aspect of the Java- 
nese village is not wholly gone today. In socalled perdikan or free villages 
(free from taxes), where the community has charge of the maintenance of some 
shrine or other sacred edifice, the element of religious obligation in the human 
community may be as strong as ever. 


18 Compare Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return (New York, 1954), p. 141. 

14 F. D. van Ossenbruggen, De Oorsprong van het Javaansche Begrip Montjapat in verband 
met Primitieve Classificaties (Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, Se reeks, 3rde deel, Iste stuk, Amsterdam, 1917). 
15 N. D. Ploegsma, Oorspronkelijkheid en Oeconomisch Aspect van het Dorp op Java en 
Madoera (Diss., Leyden, 1936), p. 19. 

16 V. E. Krom, Het Adatrecht van Bali (The Hague, 1932), vol. 2, p. 542. 
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The “good life’ as Javanese gurus (teachers) and mystics have viewed it 
through the ages, and as they have instructed king and peasant, is the progressive 
dissolution of the barriers to unity between man and cosmos. Knowledge and 
the drive behind its acquisition is directed toward the satisfaction of the sense 
of social and cosmic solidarity; knowledge distinct from or even in opposition 
to this sense is a much later phenomenon.?” It is not an inner conviction or 
private good intent which in the first instance determines man’s future con- 
dition, “but a cosmic measure stick rather than a purely ethical one is applied” 
in assessing individual worth.!* Ascending awareness of the identity between 
microcosmic man and macrocosmic universe, in which the plurality and 
diversity of experience is reduced to a higher synthesis of cosmic regularity, 
finds in Indonesian mysticism, as indeed in other Oriental religio-philosophical 
systems, continuous application. Just as the Zen Buddhist employs his koan 
riddle in order to enter more fully into the timeless order of the universe, so 
the Javanese mystic delights in paradoxical sayings (e.g., the scabbard which 
enters the kris, black that is white, the ship that carries the sea as its cargo) 
to express the perfect unity of the divine order in which all “‘contradictions” 
are resolved.!® A thorough understanding of the antithetical elements surround- 
ing man is regarded as the path to spiritual stasis, the slamet condition of mind 
(called semadi among the Javanese). In all phases of Javanese culture we see 
this tendency recurring. The wayang purwa, the ancient Javanese folk play, 
frequently reveals semadi to be the true objective of the hero.?° The play, in 
one form or another, reflects not only the interaction of the well defined elements 
of the Javanese tribal organization and thereby the concept of a highly stylized 
cosmic order to which man stands in an immutable relationship,” but also 
emphasizes the mystic symbol of man taking a supernatural journey. During 
this journey he progressively overcomes bodily and earthly attractions and 
threats, to reach at last a stage of utter spiritual bliss based on awareness of 
the purpose of the universe. Again, in contemporary Javanese theories of 
psychotherapy (e.g., those of R. Sumarto Mertowardojo) personality fulfill- 
ment is directed toward the center of “immaterial life’ in man, a concept 
roughly similar to Jung’s collective unconscious, and “‘the development curve 
Th. Pigeaud, “Javaansche Wichelarij en Klassificatie,” in Feestbundel Uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen bij gelegenheid van zijn 
150 jarig bestaan, 1778-1928 (Weltevreden, 1929), vol. 2, p. 290. 

18 K. A. H. Hidding, Gebruiken en Godsdienst der Soendaneezen (Batavia, 1935), p. 35. 
19 See on this topic by P. J. Zoetmulder, Pantheisme en Monisme in de Javaansche Soeloek 
Literatuur (Diss., Nijmegen, 1935), chaps. X-XI; ‘“‘Javaans Pantheisme en Monisme,” Kolo- 


niale Studien, vol. 21 (1937), pp. 227-236, 662-669; and Cultuur Oost en West (Amsterdam 
1951), pp. 126-130, 141-142, 152. 

20 K. G. P. A. A. Mangkunagara VII of Surakarta, On the Wayang Kulit (Purwa) and its 
Symbolic and Mystical Elements (Data paper, no. 27, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1957), pp. 12-18. 

21 Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Roots of the Javanese Drama,” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, vol. 12 (1954), pp. 318-327. This essay has been reprinted in my Indonesia in 
the Modern World (Bandung, Indonesia, 1954-1956), vol. 2, pp. 162-181. 
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of man and mankind is thought to progress from the biological to the spiritual”, 
i.e. to an appetiteless awareness of the cosmic plan.” 

. The world then “‘does not progress” — man’s duty is to maintain it according 
to the precept of universal order. Some men have a heavier duty in this respect 
than others: the village leaders, the feudal aristocracy and the king are closest 
to the heart of the concentric circles that comprise micro- and macrocosmos. 
As the ancient appellation of the Sultan of Djokjakarta in Central Java still 
indicates, they are collectively “the nail from which the universe depends’’. In 
the traditional village society the so-called “‘nucleus” villagers (called wong baku 
or kuli kentjeng) constitute a local élite, own both house and compound as 
well as a share in the communal fields, and as elsewhere in Indonesia, are 
thought of as direct descendants of the first settlers of the community in distant 
days.*> They alone, when they become too old, bequeath their property to 
their heirs and take a seat in the “council of ancients”, the living embodiment 
of ancestral wisdom and adat, the keepers of the sacred bonds between micro- 
and macrocosmos. With the development of the first Javanese kingdoms, to 
which Hindu-Indian cultural influences undoubtedly gave added impetus, the 
concept that the ruler was the incarnation of the supreme deity in his Hindu 
manifestation of Vishnu became generally accepted; the Javanese ruler thus 
was viewed “not only as the protector of the realm, but also the sustainer of 
the universe, of the cosmic order”. As a system of feudal appanage emanating 
from the courts took hold on society, a developing aristocracy, adept in the 
arts of war and administration, became the structural support of the whole 
Javanese realm, uniting king and peasant in the same highly stratified, culturally 
elaborated social order.2> But the bond is always cosmological. Indeed, 
according to one student, both at the courts and among the masses “we are 
struck by the complete absence of any state-forming element: among the 
common folk no national consciousness, no sense of collective unity, at the 
court and among the rulers no awareness of responsibility”.*® This picture may 
be somewhat overdrawn, particularly for the later Javanese kingdoms, but it 
remains essentially true to say that the relationship between ruler and subject 
is not understood in terms of a particularized regional or national community 
or geographically determined society, but rather in terms of cosmic processes 
that transcend any locality, class, ethnic or sub-ethnic group. Inthe developing 
court literature we note that the Javanese rulers are always legitimized in the 
22 Sumantri Hardjoprakoso, Indonesisch Mensbeeld als Basis ener Psycho-Therapie (Diss., 
Leyden, 1956), p. 223 and passim. 

23 C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié, Part I (Leyden, 1918), pp. 
512-513, 524-533, 538-541, 604-612. 

24 Indonesian Sociological Studies. Selected Writings of B. Schrieke. Part Two. Ruler and 
Realm in Early Java (The Hague, Bandung, 1957), pp. 76-77. 


25 See generally on this topic also R. Heine-Geldern, Conceptions of State and Kingship in 
Southeast Asia (Ithaca, N.Y., 1956). 


26 A. L. van der Linden, De Europeaan in de Maleische Literatuur (Diss. Utrecht, Meppel, 
1937), p. 24, 
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context of the all-pervading supernatural forces. In the myths of the common 
folk both the supernatural and the social order are made to interlock, so that 
service to the king implies obedience to the sacred laws of the universe as well, 
and myth and dutiful obedience to prescribed behavior become, in fact, 
extensions of one another.?’ 

It remains to note that the exact nature of the condition of stasis as the 
purpose of the traditional Javanese social process is not defined, except in 
essentially mystical and religious terms. In the daily round such stasis, given 
the character of an undeveloped peasant economy, is continuously threatened 
by the caprices of man and nature. The realization of the slamet condition, 
the sense of physical well being best described by the word senang, or of 
spiritual ease called semadi is therefore fleeting at best (except for the mystic), 
so that of necessity man seems vastly more familiar with social norms and 
cultural incentives urging the re-establishment of the s/amet condition and 
providing the means thereto, than with the condition itself. In short, the 
Javanese cosmology, expressed in recurring cultural motifs, demands of man a 
ceaseless pursuit of an El Dorado, attainment of which appears to lie just 
beyond the horizon; it conditions him to perceive his surroundings in terms of 
any unusual phenomenon that may indicate the need to act in order to help 
in the restoration of cosmic equilibrium. It is this that leads to the heightened 
sense of expectancy which since ancient times could persuade the Javanese 
villager to participate in all manner of social movements, based on an alleged 
supernatural reckoning immediately forthcoming; it is this that could even in 
recent years cause testy Dutch colonial officials in Java to ask themselves 
whence came this periodic inclination in their native charges “to live in a 
fantastic world’’.28 It is this too which, as Drewes noted, creates the latent 
agitation over and sensitivity to even the smallest changes in the Javanese social 
environment (e.g., the levelling and clearing of a few houses by the government, 
the construction of a new road, or the introduction of a new coin in the currency) 
and at once interprets them as signs of the apocalypse, after which the slamet 
condition of a new balanced cosmic order will prevail.?® 


II 


While among contemporary students of Indonesian history and society the 
vogue is to place new emphasis on the strength of autochthonous culture and 
social institutions and to minimize the relative importance of foreign cultural 
influences, it is well not to exaggerate this newly discovered uniqueness of the 
indigenous Indonesian world, especially in Java.3° “‘There are sufficient data 


27 Compare C. T. Bertling, ‘Notes on Myth and Ritual in Southeast Asia,” Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, vol. 114 (1958), p. 23. 

28M. B. van der Jagt, Mémoires (The Hague, 1955), p. 191. 

29 Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroe’s, pp. 189-190. 

80 Cf in this connection Justus M. van der Kroef, “On the Writing of Indonesian History,” 
Pasific Affairs, vol. 31 (1958), pp. 352-371. 
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available,” writes Pigeaud, “*... to be able to decide on good grounds that it 
is a mistake to regard the forms and content of contemporary Javanese 
civilization as having been passed onward from very ancient times unaltered 
by external influences or by internal growth.’’*! This remark is especially apt 
in the analysis of Hindu-Indian, Islamic and Western influences as they molded 
Javanese messianic expectations. 

This is not the place to review the controversy over the Hinduization process 
in Indonesia ;** suffice it to say that Javanese society reacted to the peaceful 
penetration of Hindu-Indian culture traits brought by Brahmins, clerics and 
visiting Hindu traders by means of its age-old balancing mechanism, which in 
the first instance meant a gradual absorption of the many Hindu-Indian cultural 
forms, from religion and sacerdotalism to literature and the arts, that were in 
accord with the existing autochthonous civilization. Although the Hinduization 
process was not free from certain social conflicts,** and exhibited class and 
regional variations in the depth of its influence, in general it can be said that 
the process strengthened traditional Javanese cosmology, solidified the basis 
of Javanese kingship and its sacred place in the stratified social order, confirmed 
the magico-religious features of peasant communalism and greatly enriched 
mythology and the service of the supernatural.*4 With amazing eclecticism 
both court and village accepted the Hindu accretions to their original style of 
life, producing a homeostatic mixture, the Hindu-Javanese culture (called 
kedjawén by the Javanese) that has retained much of its strength until this day. 
A typical example of this eclecticism is the process whereby Civa and Buddha 
were made into brothers and thus fitted into the all-pervading symbolic and 
social dualism of the Javanese cosmic classification system.*> The eclectic 
process is, of course, a manifestation of the stasis mechanism in all Javanese 
social organization, and is perhaps best expressed by the manner in which 
visiting Brahmins from India, doubtless assisted by autochthonous Indonesian 
clerics, falsified the genealogical tables of Indonesian rulers so as to make them 
descendants of Hindu-Indian kings and thereby of the Hindu Godhead, or in 
the writing of court histories and descriptions sought to make a similar 
“legitimizing” connection.*® 

This mythologizing function of the Hindu-Javanese priesthood is of great 
importance in the understanding of Javanese messianic expectations. For, as 
Berg has shown, it had a creative objective that was inherent in the powers of 
31 Th. Pigeaud, Javaanse Volksvertoningen (Batavia, 1938), p. 6. 

32 See generally Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘“‘The Hinduization of Indonesia Reconsidered,” 
Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. 12 (1951), pp. 17-30, and the literature cited there. 

38 F, H. van Naerssen, Cultuurcontacten en Sociale Conflicten in Indonesié (Amsterdam, 
1946), pp. 4-10. 

34 See generally by N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (2nd. ed., The Hague, 1931), 
and Het Oude Java en Zijn Kunst (2nd. ed., Haarlem, 1943). 

85 W. H. Rassers, ‘““Ciwa en Boeddha in den Archipel” (Djawa, 1927). 


36 J. C. van Leur, Eenige Beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Aziatischen handel (Diss. 
Leyden, Middelburg, 1934), pp. 121, 123. 
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the clerics.*’ As priests the mythologizers were believed to be able to create 
reality retroactively so to speak; their genealogical accounts and court records 
linking the Javanese ruler to distant Hindu-Indian royal forebears and to the 
Godhead, are by way of being ritualistic devices which in popular belief created 
the link in fact, and thus brought the Javanese ruler into the same central 
position as pivot of micro- and macrocosmic order which he occupied in the 
imported Hindu world view. It is this mythologizing process which made 
kedjawén possible: on the nodal points of man’s interaction with the universe 
no essential differences remained between traditional Javanese culture and the 
pattern of Hindu-Indian influence. At the same time the stasis-seeking dynamic 
in traditional Javanese culture was confirmed by the Hindu-Indian messianic 
concepts and made the Hindu-Javanese kings the restorers par excellence of 
whatever disturbances might occur in the social order. 

It is in this Hinduization period that the figure of the Javanese messiah, 
called Erugakra (the name itself shows the Hindu influence), was probably 
first conceived, but he does not appear in the records until later and his position 
and role is as yet obscure. Certain it is, however, that in the Hinduization era 
the doctrine of the four so-called yuga or periods of the world, came to be fused 
into Javanese cosmology. The doctrine of the four yuga holds that at the end 
of the four:h period in world history, the kaliyuga, will come the total destruc- 
tion of the world and then the establishment of a new, perfect world and social 
order.*® Given the Javanese proclivity, touched upon above, to see the times 
as being out of joint, to take continuous measures in order to re-establish the 
equilibrium of the cosmos, and in view of the fact that various social disturb- 
ances occurred in the Hindu-Javanese period which cannot be detailed here, 
it was likely that from time to time the belief would spread that man was now 
living in the kaliyuga. In due course this apocalyptic belief became inseparabie 
from the concept of the Javanese ruler in his role as agent de reconstruction of 
the universe, and in that fashion and under the name Ratu Adil (“‘The Just 
King’) began to attract the common man’s hopes for a new day.*® 

The penetration of Islam into Indonesia from the fifteenth century followed 
the same pattern as the Hinduization process. There is some ground for 
believing that it came about largely because of the political interests of Indone- 
sian rulers, who were anxious to find support in foreign Muslim courts overseas 
against the accelerating inroads of the first Westerners, especially the Portuguese, 
in the Indonesian archipelago. Islam, then, may have been seized on by 
Indonesian rulers as a political counter-balancing mechanism in Asian foreign 
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relations, a view of the new faith in keeping with the stasis-seeking dynamics 
of the Javanese cosmology. At any rate the Islamization of Java must be seen 
in the context of indigenous eclecticism, which soon managed to weave the 
new strands of eschatology into the older tapestry of kedjawén.*® Even today 
the average Indonesian Muslim may in good faith ascribe matters to Islam 
which are wholly alien to it,’ and which come in fact from the older cosmology. 
Though in other parts of Indonesia Muslim orthodoxy could make considerable 
headway, even transplanting the traditional cultural framework, in Java this 
has generally not been the case. Indeed, as early as the seventeenth century 
Javanese rulers persecuted orthodox Muslims because of their agitation against 
the prevailing heterodoxy and eclecticism, and even at later dates resistance to 
Islamic orthodoxy was in evidence among the Central Javanese nobility.” 
Quite apart from the formal acceptance of Islam for political reasons at some 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century Javanese courts, it may be said that 
in Java a sort of folk Islam came into being, mixed with all manner of animistic 
and Hindu-Javanese beliefs and essentially opposed to any orthodoxy, and 
later to the puritanism of Modern Islamic and Reform Muslim currents coming 
from the Middle East.** 

Yet Islam influenced the cultural context of Javanese messianic expectations 
in two ways. First it was added to the mythological repertoire of court literature, 
and Islam and the Islamized Javanese rulers of such Jater kingdoms as Mataram 
were fitted into the historical apologias of the clerics at the courts, apologias 
which were designed to legitimize the Islamized Javanese kings in terms of the 
new faith and to demonstrate the sacred continuity of previous Hindu-Javanese 
kingdoms in the new Islamized kingdoms. New court histories and royal 
genealogical tables were devised, which wedded the Hindu-Javanese past to 
the Islamized Javanese present and perpetuated the position of the king as the 
pivot of the cosmic order.44 Thus Islam was made part of the equilibrium- 
seeking dynamic of Javanese culture, and so, quite naturally, became an 
acceptable aspect of that dynamic in terms of the popular messianic expectations 
which had begun to assume clearer outlines in the Hinduization period. The 
second Islamic contribution to Javanese millenarian beliefs followed from this: 
the idea of the Mahdi or Saviour as he appears in the Muslim eschatology 
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itself. Muslim schoolmen and preachers undoubtedly gave this concept greater 
popularity in Java, for soon we find the indigenous notion of the Ratu Adil 
beginning to blend with the concept of the Mahdi. For example, in some 
Javanese Messianic records, as Drewes has noted, the Ratu Adil has become 
an administrative lieutenant of the Mahdi and governs in Mataram, in other 
versions the Ratu Adil is made out to be of the same family as the Prophet 
Mohammed.** Gradually a cultural synthesis is achieved in a single Messianic 
complex: Erugakra, Ratu Adil and Mahdi become coterminous concepts and 
in the so-called Java War (1825-1830), the last desperate attempt of the tradi- 
tional Javanese aristocracy to restore the old order against the severely dis- 
organizing onrush of Western colonial control, the leader of the Javanese 
rebels, Prince Diponegoro, appears in fact both as Mahdi and as Erugakra, as 
well as being the personification of Ratu Adil expectations. 

As was noted above, Islamic and Western influences appeared in the Indo- 
nesian world almost simultaneously. When it became clear that the Europeans 
could not be easily dislodged from their gradually spreading commercial posts 
and military forts in the archipelago, not even by bringing the political-cultural 
weight of Islam to bear upon them, the process of eclecticism and micro- 
macrocosmic equilibrium-seeking again came into motion. The clerical 
mythologizers conceived of a new sacred tripartite alliance between the Javanese 
empire of Mataram, Islam, and the Dutch with their East India Company. 
There had been a similar cultural-political tripos of the Hindu-Javanese empire 
of Madjapahit, and the Buddhist-Hinduized states of Champa and Malayu on 
Southeast Asia’s mainland in earlier centuries.4* We see here the remarkable 
preoccupation with historic continuity and cosmic regularity in official inter- 
pretation of historical events. This tendency reaches its apogee in the well- 
known legend that the Dutch were really the supernatural descendants of a 
princess of the West Javanese Padjajaran empire,‘” and in the tale of the 
capture of Baron Sakéndér (Alexander the Great) by the “King of Java’, in 
which Sakéndér’s mythical brother Sukmul ultimately fathers Djangkung (Jan 
P. Coen, the founder of Dutch commercial power on Java in the early seven- 
teenth century).** But both the Sakéndér story, as well as other Javanese tales 
of the same period, show a latent but significant hostility toward the Dutch. 
Djankung is made out to be the descendant of an older and impure dynasty, 
which will pass away in favor of a younger, pure and definitive lineage of 
45 Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroe’s, pp. 165-168. 
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Mataram.’® The Dutch and their works thus bring closer the inevitable 
apocalypse and the re-emergence of a pristine autochthonous orthodoxy. 

Unlike the Hinduization and Islamization processes the Western impact fails 
to strike a balance with the traditional Javanese cosmology. This was not so 
apparent in the early centuries of Dutch-Javanese contacts but by the nine- 
teenth century the capitalistic economy of Dutch estate and mining enterprises 
and the penetration of other Western culture patterns by means of the colonial 
administrative apparatus in all phases of Indonesian life, introduced alien and 
disorganizing forces of such magnitude that the traditional cosmology was 
unable to absorb them.®® The progressive disruption of the social fabric was 
accompanied by all manner of popular frustration symptoms,*! including 
heightened messianic fervor and the preaching of a coming apocalypse by 
Muslim teachers and folk prophets, of which the “Samin movement”, described 
below, is a late 19th century manifestation. By that time an ideological revolu- 
tion was occurring, the depth and scope of which still await analysis. 

This revolution lay in the idea of speeding acceptance of Western technolo- 
gical and organizational supremacy as a way of recapturing, under the banner 
of modern nationalism, the historic identity and greatness of Javanese life. It 
cannot be emphasized enough that the first manifestations of this nationalism 
had a distinct regional and ethnic basis and only later moved in the direction 
of an “‘all Indonesian”’ national concept.*? At first the slowly growing number 
of Javanese graduates of Western schools, products of the educational systems 
of Java as well as of Europe, thought that the modernization of their culture 
along Western lines could restore equilibrium with its own traditions.** Yet, 
as Sutan Sjahrir has noted,** they retained an inner reserve toward the essence 
of Western modernization; they accepted it positivistically, as a “gimmick” to 
restore the balance between their own world and that of the Dutch, but under- 
standing of, let alone inner commitment to, the “why” of Western culture was 
often lacking. As in the case of millenarian expectations in the Melanesian 
4° C. C. Berg, Nederland en Indonesié. Culturele Betrekkingen (Utrecht, 1952), pp. 2-3. 
5° See on this point also Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘“‘The Colonial Deviation in Indonesian 
History,” East and West (Instituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome), vol. 7 
(1956), pp. 251-261. 

51 Berg, “De Zin der Tweede Babad-Tanah-Djawi,” p. 395. 

52 Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, “‘Adat and Islam in Indonesian Nationalism,” United Asia 
(Bombay), vol. 4 (1952), pp. 315-320; for a striking example of this regional sentiment see 
also Paul W. van der Veur in Journal of Asivn Studies, vol. 17 (1958), p. 552. 
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world in the so-called “cargo cults”, the Indonesian concept of a “‘new deal” 
after the demise of colonial authority began to include automatic prosperity 
complete with the techniques of modern industry, a “‘package”’ or “cargo” that 
would magically ensure its owners the means to equality with the West.®° It is 
because of this curious schism between the traditional inclination toward 
stasis, and acceptance of modern Western technique as the new means toward 
reaching that stasis, that Indonesian nationalist movements have so often 
continued to present themselves in messianic terms. For example, propagandists 
of such early Indonesian nationalist organizations as the Sarekat Islam (Muslim 
Association) could include in their program among the Javanese the promise 
that the Ratu Adil was about to return,®* and Diponegoro, the symbol par 
excellence of nineteenth century Javanese messianic beliefs, could come to be 
venerated as a major forerunner of contemporary Indonesian nationalism.*’ 

To some extent Western religious influence deepened Javanese millenarianism 
through the propagation of the concept of Christ the Savior. A Eurasian 
evangelist in Eastern Java, as well as Muslims converted to Christianity, won 
some followers among the Javanese by preaching that Christ was the expected 
Ratu Adil.** 

Summarizing the effect of the principal foreign cultural influences on Javanese 
millenarian beliefs we may say that each of these influences strengthened the 
fundamental, autochthonously Javanese stasis-seeking mechanism. The alien 
culture traits were fused into the traditional cosmology and made to serve the 
principle of cosmic balance as the highest good. In addition, each of the 
foreign influences added a particular dimension to the existing millenarian 
tendency: Hinduism with its doctrine of the four historical periods, its apoca- 
lypse and the restoration of the old order, Islam with its Mahdi concept, the 
West by projecting its technological-organizational genius into the expected 
golden age of the future, and by introducing the belief of the Savior Christ. 
The interplay of these and other influences in specific manifestations of Javanese 
messianic beliefs can now be considered. 


Ill 


It would be impossible to review all expressions of millenarian expectations in 
Java, but the majority of them, including the most important ones, can be 
brought together under the following principal headings: 

1. The prophecies of Djayabaya. Djayabaya ruled over Kediri in East Java 
in the twelfth century, a time when the Hinduization of Javanese life had 
probably reached its greatest cultural intensity. After he had conquered his 
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brother’s neighboring realm of Djanggala, one of his clerical chroniclers 
“interpreted” (i.e., legitimized) the conquest by means of a court history based 
on an episode of struggle between brothers from the Hindu epic Mahabharata. 
This new court history became the source of all manner of folk sayings and 
prophecies, called pralambang, distinctly apocalyptic in tone and conferring on 
Djayabaya, their alleged author, the wisdom of a visionary. It is almost certain 
that Djayabaya did not himself utter these pralambang but that they were the 
product of gurus, clerics, and folk soothsayers who in turn “legitimized” their 
predictions by an appeal to the great and mystical king of a Hindu-Javanese 
realm. They probably entered the Javanese cleric-soothsayer’s stock-in-trade 
in the eighteenth century. Later they became the basis of even more modern 
and topical prophecies which found eager listeners in the Javanese countryside. 

In the Djayabaya pralambang the Hindu, as well as the Islamic, influence is 
unmistakable. In the version recorded by Wiselius for example, there is a 
prediction of several successive kingdoms, ruled over by two dynasties, which 
will confront the Dutch when they set foot on Java and proceed with the 
destruction of Mataram. After sixty years there will be a great apocalypse and 
total destruction; then Si Tandjung Putih (“He of the White Cape’’?) will come 
from Mecca to be the Ratu Adil. After Putih’s death the confusion will 
continue until Erugakra inaugurates a new era of tranquillity, to be followed 
in turn by further upheavals.** This cycle of order followed by chaos has no 
end; the battle on behalf of cosmic equilibrium must — in keeping with traditio- 
nal Javanese cosmology — be waged over and over. In other versions the 
cyclical element is lacking. There is teleological purpose in the rapid succession 
of the “‘seven empires”, the “four kingdoms”, the rule of “‘the two brothers’, 
the apocalypse and, at last, the definitive Ratu Adil who will rule forever. 

In recent times many political crises or other unusual events have been inter- 
preted on the basis of the Djayabaya pralambang. Sometimes the prediction 
fails rather spectacularly, as in the pronouncement attributed to Djayabaya that 
in 1939 the kraton (court) of the Central Javanese principality of Surakarta 
would be moved. In 1939, on the contrary, the 200th anniversary of the kraton 
was celebrated with a feast at the same location.®® In the 1920’s and early 
1930’s, a time of extreme Marxist and nationalist agitation in Indonesia, 
Djayabaya prophecies were associated with the Communist insurrections of 
1926-27. Shortly before 1941 and the outbreak of the Second World War in 
the Pacific, Japan and her march in Asia began to figure prominently in 
pralambang attributed to Djayabaya. The most common prediction I heard in 
Java at the time in this connection was one attributed to the king of Kediri. 
According to this Java would first be ruled by the whites. Then the apocalypse 
would set in, characterized by the “rule of the yellow skinned ones”, who 
would govern Java until the padi (rice) had ripened on the fields seven times. 
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The whites would then return for three rainy monsoons, after which Java 
would be free. These prophecies were repeated even among some Dutch. 
Today, Djayabaya predictions appear to be closely attuned to Indonesia’s 
internal difficulties, especially the recent civil war, to the rising influence of 
Red China (another nation of “‘yellow skinned ones’’), and to a new cult of 
symbolism and numbers. This last is occasionally encountered in Javanese 
villages, where folk prophets and soothsayers lecture on the apocalyptic 
qualities inherent in such symbols as that of an erupting volcano with three 
jets of smoke coming from its peak, or that of a horse, standing in a leaky 
stable at night with rain pouring in upon it from four different places in the 
roof.® 

The enduring popularity of Djayabaya and of the prophecies attributed to 
him illustrates ad oculos that the stasis-seeking mechanism of Javanese cosmo- 
logy and culture is as strong as ever, continuing to sensitize the individual to 
the unusual in his environment and keeping alive apocalyptic and messianic 
expectations also in the context of contemporary political events. 

2. The Balinese paswara. Strictly speaking the paswara (decrees) issued by 
Balinese rulers in comparatively recent times fall outside the scope of a paper 
concerned exclusively with Javanese messianic beliefs. Their mention here is 
justified, however, by the fact that the Balinese paswara are part of the same 
Hinduization process as occurred in Java, and that the East-Javanese Hindu 
culture complex has been a principal source for the Hinduization of neighboring 
Bali. 

The significance of the paswara lies in their direct expression of the Hindu 
concepts of the four yuga or historical periods, ending in an apocalypse, and 
of the role of the ruler as the promotor and preserver of cosmic balance. Issued 
with some regularity, they are in the nature of exhortations, in which the king 
attempts to warn his people that prevailing calamities and world events presage 
the end of all things. In this age of kaliyuga, the fourth period of stress, the 
old order is depicted as having been completely upset. Rank and status are 
eclipsed: “‘in the whole world everything becomes the same.” The life span 
progressively diminishes, men are principally concerned with gathering material 
riches, instead of offering their property to the Brahmins, dietary laws are 
ignored, and “‘all strive after great popularity”. The sacred writings have lost 
their importance, people who were not entitled to study having gathered know- 
ledge of them. Children no longer obey their fathers, and even the Brahmins 
are corrupt. Yet, some paswara indicate, a golden age may still come if the 
present generation purifies itself, if the Brahmins — the sons of the Godhead - 
regenerate themselves, and if men will reestablish the ancient order and its 
laws. ® 


The message of the paswara is indicative of the Hindu apocalyptic experience 
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as it manifests itself also in the Javanese primbon (sacred chronicles). For the 
Javanese literatus, and for his soothsaying successor in the Javanese peasant 
society of today, a familiarity, however inadequate, with the Hindu and Hindu- 
Javanese mystical texts was and is the most commonly accepted and most 
immediately demonstrable characteristic of his calling. It is in this way that 
the Javanese masses absorbed the Hindu apocalyptic rationale into their 
cosmology, and continue to adapt it, like the Djayabaya prophecies, to changing 
circumstances. 

3. The Erugakra-Ratu Adil-Mahdi complex. By this complex is meant the 
syncretism of autochthonous Javanese, Hindu and Muslim concepts of the 
Savior or Restorer, in particular in his role as king. The fusion of these three 
distinct culture patterns into Javanese cosmology was, of course, facilitated 
by the fact that much of both Hinduism and Islam was essentially congenial 
to the indigenous Javanese way of life, and also by the relative absence of a 
proselytizing intensity in the spread of the two world religions. In the case of 
Hinduism and its social-structural and political-ideological ancillaries, the 
similarities with the ancient, highly stratified, Javanese social order and peasant 
economy were very great; for these reasons the Hinduization process went 
smoothly. 

It is often forgotten, however, how the Islamization process too was eased 
by eclecticism and near identity on nodal issues. In its spread through South- 
east Asia and Indonesia, for example, “Islam made large concessions to 
Hinduized elements also, as is shown by the fact that the Islamic word for 
Mohammedan fasts is the Sanskrit puwasai upavasa, for teacher is guru, and 
for disciple is sisya.’’** While it cannot be denied that folk custom and Islamic 
law often collided, creating patterns of social unrest, it is also true that despite 
its disruptive effect on the religious life of a community, Islam provided a new 
sense of cohesion through its mysticism, the sphere precisely of apocalyptic 
and millenarian expectations. It is useful to note here the important similarity 
on at least one fundamental point between pre-Islamic Javanese Messianic 
beliefs and the Muslim concept of the Mahdi. In the Usil aldin, the body of 
Muslim dogmatics, the Mahdi is held to be inseparable from the Day of 
Resurrection, the approach of which is characterized by a period of grave 
disorder, unbelief and war (comparable to the Hindu kaliyuga). At the proper 
time the Mahdi will appear in order to restore tradition and the true faith, but 
a false Savior figure, called Dadjdjal, will subsequently undo his work, and the 
disorder will increase until ‘Jsd (Jesus) descends from the heavens, kills Dadjdjal, 
and with a trumpet blast the angel Israfil announces the Last Judgement.®* 
®§ Kenneth P. Landon, Southeast Asia. Crossroad of Religions (Chicago, 1947), p. 136. 
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The point to be made here is that the Mahdi’s victory is not an enduring one; 
his work is destroyed, and the battle against unbelief and chaos goes on till the 
Latter Day. This, we have seen, is in close conformity with Javanese cosmology. 
The equilibrium of the universe is chronically upset. In the work of restoring 
the balance, the task of the common man and the king’s task are alike unceasing. 
It is evident that the notion of a recurring apocalypse in the concept of the 
Mahdi was quite in accord with the idea of continuous stasis-seeking in the 
traditional Javanese world view. 

It is also interesting to see how Islam, which after all creates its own ideo- 
logical élite of mosque officials and scholars of the writ, was made to serve the 
interests of the Javanese aristocracy which continued to regard itself as part of 
the royal pivot of the social order, and the traditional structural support of 
micro- and macrocosmos. The renowned Islam scholar C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
warned the Dutch colonial government that in Java the aristocracy as members 
of the civil service were arrogating unto themselves extensive control and 
direction over Islamic organization, finances, ritual and even belief. Although, 
as he pointed out, much of this was taking place with the evident approval of 
the local populace, Snouck took exception to the aristocrats’ apparently 
excessive interest in the contributions of the faithful and to their practice of 
“‘legitimizing’’ their control by means of spurious or garbled Arabic texts and 
interpretations provided as often as not by local kiajihs (Muslim legal scholars) 
‘or gurus.®® Snouck’s concern over the purity of application of the religion he 
had studied so deeply is understandable. Yet his objection to these practices, 
in view of the aristocracy’s traditional position in sacred matters, was not very 
well taken. One noble justified his actions by styling himself “‘the representative 
of the ruler”. The falsification of scripture, and the power derived from this 
“mythologizing”’ is, as we have seen, an important aspect of the stasis mecha- 
nism in the Javanese cosmology. It is inherent in the ruler’s rights and in that 
of his aristocracy. 

All this may serve to point up the nature and extent of the syncretism of 
different culture traits that made it possible for representative figures in all 
layers of Javanese society to think of a Savior figure not as the product of an 
alien belief, but as a monolithic element in their cosmology. This apocalyptic 
fusion was moreover greatly facilitated by the relatively undefined character of 
the messianic aftermath. Thus, to put it concretely, the idea of the Mahdi was 
and remained more meaningful than the end of the apocalyptic period of 
which the Mahdi was after all but a part. What would come after the kaliyuga, 
and just what would follow the victory of Erugakra other than some state of 
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bliss is rarely, if ever, speculated upon. The emphasis, in short, falls upon the 
technique in the establishment of the golden age, not upon the nature of the 
golden age itself. This tendency is in line with the repetitive, cyclical, and 
meta-historical equilibrium-seeking process in the Javanese cosmology, and it 
probably enabled the Javanese to keep the faith in a forthcoming Ratu Adil 
alive, even after a number of claimants to the title might have failed within 
the memory of one generation. This mechanistic view of the apocalyptic 
process perhaps also explains why the Savior figure itself remains relatively 
abstract. He is viewed almost as a cosmic principle, without any singular 
personal characterisitcs. In the case of Erugakra, we know little more from 
the written records than that this is the appellation of the saving mechanism 
in human form, and that a number of rulers and nobles in Javanese history 
have so called themselves. 

Indeed, the principles of kingship and government in Javanese history seem 
inseparable from certain messianic implications. Virtually all the principal 
Hindu-Javanese kings, from Erlangga, who ruled from 1019 to 1049 over much 
of East and Central Java, to Kertaradjasa (Widjaja), one of the first to rule 
over the Madjapahit Empire (1294-1309), saw themselves as predestined by 
the gods to end the shameful era of the kaliyuga; Kertaradjasa styled himself 
“the protector of the world, who fell from heaven’’.*’ The continuity of this 
principle in the rulers of the later Islamized empire of Mataram has already 
been mentioned. In 1825 there occurred the first outbreak of a bloody resistance 
which had its origin at the court of the Sultanate of Djokjakarta (an inglorious 
remnant of Mataram) in Java, led by a disaffected prince, Diponegoro. Among 
the principal reasons of Diponegoro’s rebellion, amplified by his strangely 
tortured personality,® was the loathing he and his followers developed for the 
steady Westernization and secularization of Javanese life. From the start he 
regarded himself as a purifier of both adat and of Islam. A century before 
another Diponegoro had assumed the title erugakra.*® The later Diponegoro 
not only followed this precedent but by virtue of special visions in which Njai 
Ratu Loro Kidul, the mystical Queen of the South Seas, had pledged him her 
support, he became in popular expectation the Ratu Adil as well. He also 
declared that as head of (a purified) religion he should be head of the state 
(panatagama), thus utilizing the same principle as had originally supported the 
structure of the Muslim Caliphate. In Diponegoro the fusion of the various 
elements in the Javanese Savior idea reached its natural culmination. Though 


87 Indonesian Sociological Studies. Selected Writings of B. Schrieke. Part Two. Ruler and 
Realm in Early Java, pp. 83-87. , 

68 See Justus M. van der Kroef, Indonesian Social Evolution. Some Psychological Consider- 
ations (Amsterdam, 1958), pp. 116-141. 

6° J. Brandes, “‘Iets over een ouderen Dipanegara in verband met een prototype van de voor- 
spellingen van Jayabaya,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, uitgegeven 
door het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, vol. 32 (1888), pp. 368-430, 
and G. W. J. Drewes, “Over Werkelijke en Vermeende Geschiedschrijving in de Nieuw 
Javaansche Literatuur,” Djawa, vol. 19 (1939), pp. 247-248. 
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his rebellion failed and he was destined to spend the remainder of his days in 
ignominious exile, his popular veneration continued for a long time, finding a 
new echo in the attempt today to establish him as an early nationalist hero. 

It is under these circumstances understandable why the millenarian expecta- 
tions centering around the Ruler-Savior concept have continued to find con- 
temporary application and why the term Ratu Adil, standing for the entire 
complex of Hinduized, Islamic and even Christian messianic beliefs, has 
remained in the Javanese political vocabulary. Recent instances of the usage 
of the term truly abound. For example, as late as 1930 the Dutch colonial 
government had to arrest and exile A. C. Diets, alias Tan Tjoen Goan, alias 
Sajid Hasim bin Jahja, who had stirred up the area about Semarang in North 
Central Java by announcing himself as the Ratu Adil.”° In January, 1950, shortly 
after the close of the Indonesian revolution, a Dutch army officer named 
R. P. “Turk” Westerling, attempted to capitalize on the messianic expectations 
current in the Javanese countryside. With a “Legion of the Ratu Adil” composed 
largely of Javanese followers, he made an unsuccessful assault on the city of 
Bandung in West Java.”! For President Sukarno, well versed in the mystique 
of Javanese millenarianism, the term Ratu Adil represents the Indonesian 
people’s concept of “social justice”, which includes prosperity and equality. 
Sukarno’s view that the Indonesian people “‘wish to create a new world ... 
under the leadership of Ratu Adil’ is, as will be indicated, only one instance 
of the messianic aspect in modern Indonesian nationalism. 

4. The Samin and Samat movements. There are a few instances of pseudo- 
messianic upheavals in Java which, far from exhibiting the traditional mecha- 
nism of eclectic absorption of alien cultural elements into the old order, are 
characterized by a total repudiation of the alien, and by the effort to establish 
a native social order of austerity and great simplicity. Some such tendency was 
probably present in Diponegoro’s uprising, but its clearest manifestation was 
not to come until the close of the nineteenth century, in the upheavals associated 
with a simple peasant of Rembang (North-Central Java), called Samin (or 
Surontiko).’* Samin initially gained fame in the 1890’s with a tolerant ideology 
that resembled Christianity in teaching the return of good for evil, and urged 
meek acceptance of disaster. In 1905 his approach changed. Anarchical- 
communistic tendencies appeared in his teachings: all public authority was 
wrong, all fields should be owned in common, everyone should have free access 
to the wood in the government’s forest reserves, marriages should be freely 
concluded without benefit of Muslim or other clergy, no taxes of any kind 


70 Petrus Blumberger, De Nationalistische Beweging in Nederlandsch-Indié (Haarlem, 1931), 
p. 9, note 2. 

7 R. P. P. Westerling, Mijn Memoires (Antwerp, Amsterdam, n.d.), pp. 199-262. 

72 “TV ahirnja Pantjasila’”’ (The Birth of Pantjasila). An Outline of the Five Principles of the 
Indonesian State (Ministry of Information, Republic of Indonesia, Djakarta, 1952), p. 27. 
On the Samin movement see Mededeeiingen Omtrent Enkele Onderwerpen van Algemeen 
Belang (Batavia, 1919), pp. 9 ff. 
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should be paid, etc. The movement apparently caused considerable concern in 
the Dutch community. Firearms were purchased, and as one gadfly colonial 
official and author put it: “the controleur (a junior civil servant) assumed a 
grave air and the anxiety increased.”’4 In 1907 Samin was arrested and exiled 
and his own movement quickly collapsed. Some of the ideology behind it lived 
on, however, in more pronounced messianic fashion in the teachings of Samat 
of Pati, also in the North-Central Javanese plain. Between 1914 and 1920 
Samat propagated a kind of primitive communalism, based on the magical 
veneration of the land in its traditional Javanese eschatological setting. He 
held out the promise that all the land now controiled by the government would 
be given back to the Javanese with the coming of twin kings, one from the East 
and one from the West, who would establish a new and perfect kingdom on the 
basis of sama rata sama rasa (equality and unanimity), while after a fierce battle 
all Dutch and Indonesian civil servants would disappear.*® Samatism as a 
movement did not survive the death of its founder, but was absorbed in the 
broad stream of messianic expectation that continues to run through the 
Javanese cultural landscape. 

In both Saminism and Samatism there is an emphasis on the old communal 
order as the ideal to which man should return. The resistance to all innovation 
suggests the exaltation of a mystique of primitivism, and arose, particularly in 
the case of the Samin movement, as a result of excessive interference by the 
colonial authorities in the life of the average villager. Though this interference 
reflected the ethics of modern social welfare policy toward the Indonesian, the 
peasant was often left bewildered and frustrated in the midst of it. When 
popular attempts to find an understanding with the authorities failed (as 
occurred also just before the disturbances in the Tjilegon area of West Java in 
1887), the community could not but arise in wrath and rebellion against in- 
comprehensible forces that were upsetting the ancient order; with one sweep 
it sought to bring about the lost stasis condition. Not the least tragic aspect 
of the Samin and Samat movements was that they were focused on the return 
to a social pattern that had long since lost favor in the ranks of the Westernized 
Indonesian nationalists who were destined to take the lead in the overthrow 
of the colonial regime. 

5. Messianic currents in free Indonesia. The culmination of Indonesian 
political nationalism was reached in the revolution against the Dutch (1945- 
1949). During the revolution the popular messianic beliefs of the Javanese 
were greatly amplified and given a widely understood and immediate objective: 
freedom from the Dutch. Due to Marxist influence the new national objective 
of mystical and messianic expectations was also given a broader scope: belief 
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in a world wide revolutionary change, directed under Communist auspices 
against imperialism, crept occasionally into the millenarian longing.7® These 
new developments have not as yet crystallized, but it is clear that since the 
attainment of Indonesian independence the mystical setting of Javanese 
messianic ideas has, if anything, become even more pronounced, and has taken 
on new organizational and ideological aspects which must be briefly reviewed. 
For one thing there is now an unabashed recognition of traditional mystical 
practices as an important part of national life, to a far greater extent than the 
Dutch colonial authority would have allowed. The following newspaper report 
is indicative: 
The Indonesian Mysiicism Congress Body (BKKI) will convene its third congress in 


Djakarta from July 17 to 20, it was learned today. 
The agenda will include: 


1. Reconstruction of the Indonesian nation’s identity. 


2. The situation of the Indonesian nation’s capital, viewed from the standpoint of 
mysticism. 


3. The activities of “‘black” and “‘white” magic. 
4. Simplification of the BKKI organization. 


A committee, headed by Ali Marsabah, has been formed to prepare the holding of 


the congress. About 200 mystic and philosophic organizations in Indonesia are 
affiliated with the BKKI. 


Cabalistic notions are given free play. On the twelfth anniversary of the 
founding of a revolutionary army division, an editorial in one Djakarta news- 
paper observed that “The number 12, which is 14 times 8 is sacred to Indo- 
nesians, and 8th, 12th and 16th anniversary commemorations are therefore 
made very much of.’’”® The reasons why one windu (a timespan of 8 years) is 
“sacred” to the Javanese (by no means to other Indonesians), lie buried in the 
animistic-pantheistic traditions of kedjawén and are known to few modern 
Indonesians, but the mystique associated with this, as well as with other 
numbers, has become an accepted part of the developing national image and 
character. This is particularly true for Java where, as a result of the new 
prominence of the traditional Javanese aristocracy in the national bureaucracy 
and politics, a streamlined version of the ancient ethnicism (referred to as 
“Javanism”) has made its appearance, centering around a revival of Hindu- 
Javanese beliefs, of traditional dress (worn especially on solemn occasions such 
as marriage or during attendance at diplomatic ceremonies abroad), and not 
the least on a new vision of the historical grandeur of ancient Javanese empires 
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as precursors of the present united Indonesian Republic.”® Resentment of this 
new Javanism in other non-Javanese Indonesian political and intellectual 
circles has already been described elsewhere.8° Typically regional Javanese 
political parties show the new avowed acceptance of mysticism quite clearly. 
An example is the Persatuan Rakjat Marhaen Indonesia (“‘Proletarian People’s 
Party of Indonesia” - PERMAI), which combines some Marxism with kedjawén 
(and anti-Muslim) beliefs, a concept of the magico-religious importance of land 
and agriculture, an advocacy of parliamentary democracy, mysticism, and a 
curing cult with cabalistic formulas.* 

The realm of national Indonesian politics today offers continuous proof that 
the mystical and messianic traditions are very much alive. There is, for 
example, the seemingly unending belief in panaceas, in some single forth- 
coming miraculous event, gathering or public figure, by means of which all the 
present confusion, political unrest and economic retrogression will be ended 
and the new golden age of freedom will yet be realized. Once it was believed 
that the holding of the first national election would bring the desired change; 
then this hope centered on the acquisition of West New Guinea (still held by 
the Dutch), again, on the abrupt severing of financial and economic relations 
with the Dutch, and later on the expulsion of all Dutch from Indonesia. When 
these failed hope shifted to the idea of “‘guided democracy”, the staging of 
new national conferences, the establishment of a new national planning board, 
the return of former Vice President Hatta to power, andso on. As each panacea 
failed, popular anxiety to find the true means to the longed-for stasis condition 
has increased in proportion. Different ideologies from Islamic orthodoxy to 
Communism are now pitted against each other in growing vehemence and 
abandon in a climate of dangerous polarization of extremes. 

The preoccupation with all-saving political stasis techniques is perhaps best 
exemplified by what might be called the “five-fold cult’ invented and propagated 
by President Sukarno, Indonesia’s leading popular mystagogue. We have seen 
earlier how the number five, representing the four wind directions together 
with the center of the universal round is an ancient cabalistic and cosmic 
classification device among the Javanese. On the basis of it Sukarno has 
formulated a group of popular slogans and philosophies, in all of which the 
number five appears. There is, for example, the pantjasila (“Five Pillars”’), the 
official national philosophy of Indonesia, “dug by me”’, as Sukarno has said, 
“out of Indonesian soil’’, and including the belief in God, nationalism, demo- 


79 See on this point J. M. van der Kroef, “‘Indonesia’s First National Election: A Sociological 
Analysis,”’ The Anicrican Journal of Economics and Sociology, vol. 16 (1957), pp. 237-249, and 
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cracy, social justice, and humanism. There is Sukarno’s Pantjasetia, or the 
Five Loyalties incumbent on every Indonesian, including loyalty to God, 
parents, country, one’s teachers, and one’s own group (in that order). A 
variant on the Pantjasetia is the Pantjadarma, or “‘Five Duties” to God, parents, 
etc., held up especially to veterans and youth groups. For the Military Police 
Corps Sukarno has recently devised the five fold Sang Prabu (code of conduct) 
attributed by Sukarno to Gadja Mahda, the famed and half legendary 14th 
century vizier of the Hindu-Javanese kingdom of Madjapahit. The code 
includes loyalty to country, avoidance of enmity, a strong sense of duty and 
of work, and “‘to refrain from inclining towards one or other trend’’.8? Then 
there is the mystique of the “five generations” which have made Indonesia free, 
designated respectively as perintis (generation of “‘trailblazers”), penegas 
(generation of “‘definers’’), pentjoba (“attempters”), pendobrak (‘those who 
broke through”’), and pelaksana (“‘fulfillers”), affording each Indonesian now 
living with an opportunity to find himself in the new national ideology of 
independence. 

It cannot be emphasized enough that the slogans of the “‘five fold” cult are 
viewed as the pseudo-sacred mechanics of cosmic stasis, as “‘saving’’ devices in 
the period of present troubles. As symbols with little or no real defined content 
they invite usage primarily as obiter dicta and cultural categories around which 
Indonesian public life, in the current turmoil, can orient itself.8* Their elevation 
to the status of a “‘national philosophy” has meant, as Sukarno again has put 
it on many occasions, that they are “the golden bridge to the future”, or “‘the 
bowl which we need to fill with our bounty”. However, when the various 
ethnic, religious or ideological groups attempt to define the meaning of each 
Pantja doctrine bitter clashes result, and the inherent contradictions, not only 
between the elements in each doctrine, but between their alleged Indonesian 
origin and their usage in a Westernized parliamentary form of government 
spring glaringly into view.*4 Yet precisely because of their evident inadequacy, 
doctrinaire and uncritical adhesion to them has tended to become stronger, 
and each Pantja doctrine, individually or collectively, becomes the new objective 
of old messianic longings: with Pantjasila the nation will reach its destiny, with 
the Sang Prabu it will become invincible, with the generation of pelaksana the 
golden age will be realized, and so on. Hence also the popular notion that the 
revolution is not yet finished, that one must perdjoang terus (‘‘fight on!’’).85 
82 Times of Indonesia, June 24, 1958, p. 4. On other occasions Sukarno has urged application 
of “spiritualist” principles to political life (cf. Indonesian Spectator, Djakarta, August 1, 
1958, p. 10). For related examples of mystic charismatic exhortations by such figures as 
Muhammad Yamin (a prominent politician) and A. N. Nasution (Army Chief of Staff) see 
Indonesian Spectator, October 15, 1958, p. 14, and November 15, 1958, pp. 10-13. 

83 Justus M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, vol. 1, pp. 124-132. 
8 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 198-261. 
85 For an analysis of what I have termed the “perdjoang terus compulsion” in modern 
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The word Ratu Adil may not appear in these slogans but the expectations that 
sustained belief in the Savior Ruler in the past have remained as strong as ever, 
and now support the eschatology of modern Indonesian nationalism. 


IV 


For possible comparative purposes,®* and by way of summary, the following 
propositions may be offered in conclusion: 

1. The primary source of Javanese messianic expectations is the stasis 
mechanism in the Javanese world-view. Hindu-Indian, Islamic and Christian 
influences have not altered this mechanism but rather have personalized it in 
the form of eschatological (the Mahdi, or Christ), or political (the Hindu Ruler) 
figures. Western secular influences in Javanese life, finding expression in 
modern nationalism, have on the whole also been adapted to the same end. 

2. The customary reaction of autochthonous Javanese culture to foreign 
culture traits has been one of eclecticism and the reaching of a new cultural 
homeostasis. Hence, these foreign traits did not in and of themselves unleash 
violent nationalistic reactions with a messianic connotation. Total repudiation 
of the alien element (e.g. Saminism and Samatism) has been a relatively isolated 
and atypical occurrence. Along with this it may be said that generally the 
Javanese messianic reaction has been directed “inwardly”, in terms of a re- 
capturing or further definition of the sought after stasis condition; this, together 
with the syncretism of foreign cultural elements in Javanese life, invites com- 
parison of the Javanese messianic movements with the equally ‘“‘ethnocentric” 
millenarian movements of West New Guinea, described elsewhere.®” 

3. No single social class or group seems especially sensitive to the cluster of 
messianic beliefs and usages. The “emotional impact of the messianic view- 
point” is therefore a general one. Javanese court chroniclers, as well as village 
soothsayers, Hinduized /iterati and Muslim legal scholars, peasant or noble, 
the tradition-centered or the Westernized Javanese, all participate equally in 
the formulation, further elaboration and appreciation of messianism. The 
particular form of millenarian expectation to which men respond may however 
differ from one group to another. The untutored villager is more susceptible 
to a Ratu Adil manifestation; the Westernized nationalist ideologue finds the 
messianic qualities of the semi-mystical Pantjasila doctrine more vivid. 

4. There is no clear concept of the goal of messianic ideals. The “‘golden 
age”’ will see the end of disorder, but there is no indication of the exact social 
structure of the millennium. The reason for this lies in the nature of the stasis 
Indonesia in 1952 see Herbert Feith, The Wilopo Cabinet; A Turning Point in Post-Revolutionary 
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mechanism in the Javanese world view: all that is wanted, is an undefined con- 
dition of peace and adjustment. Messianic beliefs emphasize the mechanics of 
reaching the stasis. The result of this tendency is apparent today in what has 
been called the perdjoang terus compulsion, and in the hesitation, both in the 
political and ideological arenas, to give decisive content to the ideal state and 
society for which one strives. 

5. The religious and eschatological character of Javanese messianism is over- 
whelmingly strong. Given the acknowledged animistic-pantheistic character 
of the whole Javanese cosmology, in which no substantial structural changes 
were brought about by the Hindu-Indian and Islamic impact, the question as 
to what extent the Javanese millennial vision was “‘secularized” is essentially 
meaningless. The possibility of secularization arises only in the present century, 
in the modern nationalist notion of industrial expansion in a new Indonesia, 
but even this has remained largely undefined. 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport 


INDEPENDENT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


(A comment on L. P. Mair’s article on the above, Vol. I, no. 2, pp. 113-36) 


Dr. Mair’s feeling of inconclusiveness, after an examination of so much 
material, comes, I believe, from a failure to choose the right units. Anthropolo- 
gists have traditionally dealt only with those cults which arose among primitive 
— that is, preliterate — peoples in situations of contact with advanced cultures. 
They have left to historians the discussion of cults within part-literate societies 
in the past, and to sociologists, social psychologists and psychiatrists the study 
of contemporary cult phenomena in modern literate societies. Recent work in 
the narrowly defined anthropological studies has made possible the delineation 
of differences attributabie to culture area, date and conditions of culture 
contact, and discrimination between the retrospective orientation of American 
Indian nativistic cults, like the Ghost Dance, and the future-oriented cults of 
the Southwest Pacific, the Cargo cults. Dr. Mair discusses a third regional type, 
the cults of South Africa. Such organization of materials by period and area 
does make it possible to demonstrate that cults differ in form and content, in 
different times and different places. They do not help us isolate the universals 
involved. The area frame of reference gives no detail about the specific tribal 
situation, the personality of the leader and the other personnel of the cult. It 
is too large for detailed psychological explanation of social process, and too 
narrow for the understanding of cult formation as a social process. 

There seems no good reason, except the accidental proliferation of different 
disciplines, to treat cults in a non-literate context, a historical context and a 
contemporary literate context as different in kind. Our methods of studying 
them will necessarily be different, but the models for interpretation must 
necessarily come from those cases where we have the best materials. These can 
then be used to illuminate historical cases where the material is less complete. 

A readily accessible point of entry into the study is a small primitive group 
in which the areal cult style has already been superficially documented, where 
the entire social group can be known, the culture properly specified, and the 
network of the leadership group studied in detail. It is on the basis of such a 
study, of the Paliau Movement in the Admiralty Islands in 1946-1954, that the 
present remarks are offered.! 


1 See Schwartz, T., ‘The Paliau Movement in the Admiralty Islands, 1946-1954,” Ph. D. 
Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1958. 
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This investigation, conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Schwartz and myself in 1953-4, 
included a restudy (Mead, 1955) of one of the villages, Peri, which had been 
intensively studied in 1928 (Mead, 1930, 1934, 1937; Fortune, 1935), so that 
the present adults had been known as children. It also included an intensive 
psychological study of Paliau and of the rest of the leadership group, and a 
specification of the exact contacts between people and villages by which the 
Movement was initiated, the way the cult appeared, and the way in which the 
cult was absorbed and transformed into a workable political movement 
(Schwartz, 1958). 

The approach advocated in this paper, of obliterating the lines between 
primitive historical and contemporary modern studies, was developed in a 
program presented at the meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, Detroit, 1954, in a series of papers: 

Mead, M., “‘Nativistic Cults as Laboratories for the Study of Closed- and 
Open-Ended Systems”’. 

Schwartz, T., “The Changing Structure of the Manus ‘Nativistic Movement’” 
— part of a larger study. 

Huntington, G. E., “The Old Order Amish Mennonites” (part of a larger 
study, a Ph. D. dissertation at Yale, 1957) 

Metraux, R., “American Protestant Sects in a Caribbean Setting” 

which treated these diverse phenomena as manifestations of the same social 

process at different stages. 

Throughout my work, I have been stimulated and informed by the work of 
Anthony Wallace (Wallace, 1956), who is majorly concerned with what he has 
called “revitalization movements,” spearheaded by a detailed retrospective 
study, anthropological and historical, of the Handsome Lake Movement among 
the Iroquois Indians. Dr. Wallace emphasizes the pathological elements in the 
personality of the leaders more than Dr. Schwartz and I do. 

I have discussed the importance of the small face-to-face network as the 
necessary unit for the study of cultural evolution in particular reference to the 
Paliau Movement (Roe and Simpson, 1958).? 

In the widest possible setting, that is human societies of every level, cults 
may be seen as the formation of groups which temporarily feel the world is 
totally transformed by a new viewpoint — religious, political, intellectual. Such 
groups are normally focused on the personality of a leader, who is himself — 
or, rarely, herself — totally committed to this changed view of the world. It is 
the match between total commitment of the leader and the total involvement 
of the group that produces a cult. We may assume that in every society there 
are some individuals, possibly all if the stimulus is strong enough, who are 
vulnerable to the promulgation of total revelation, in which their entire behavior 


2 See also Schaffner, B., ed., Group Processes, Proceedings of the Fifth Conference, October 
1958, in which a day was devoted to the discussion of cult formation as group process of 
evolutionary significance. 
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can be re-evaluated, and the world appears as new. We may also assume — on 
the basis of historical evidence — that there are many potential leaders, seized 
with a conviction of total truth. Whether they remain lonely misfits, are com- 
mitted to mental hospitals, are driven out of human society, or become names 
for millions to conjure with generations afterward can be studied as a function 
of the exact historical situation, the leader’s own particular revelation or vision, 
his individual mental make-up, and the personalities of the small face-to-face 
group who mediate between the leader and the wider group of followers. The 
form which cults will take, their frequency and intensity is so much a product 
of historical conditions in a particular area that it may well be possible to 
predict approximately how many cargo cults a year will occur over a period of 
years in the Southwest Pacific. Peter Worsley (Worsley, 1957), writing from a 
strictly Marxist point of view, has given a good discussion of the conditions 
within which cargo cults have appeared in the Southwest Pacific. But his 
approach can neither predict nor explain in which villages a cult will appear 
nor in which villages it will not, because the specification of socio-economic 
conditions leaves no room for the specification of the exact personality of leader 
and disciples, and of the immediate train of circumstances in which, for 
example, a leader dies or is killed almost at once and exercises a very different 
influence than if he had survived, either to lead by overwhelming intelligence 
or to destroy his cult by weakness and pathology. By making the assumption 
of readiness for conversion as a universal social phenomenon, readiness to be 
convinced of one’s individual grasp of absolute truth as a potentiality of at 
least a certain proportion of every population, we have an underlying theory 
within which the form and frequency of cults may be discussed. 

This definition of the readiness of the followers allows for the inclusion of 
such subsidiary hypotheses as the importance of a great discrepancy between 
the achievements of civilized man and the aspirations of primitive man in 
contact; the importance of social unrest after a war or a famine, or in response 
to the spread of new ideas of social equality, etc.; the disappearance, as in the 
case of the American Indian, of the animals upon which a whole culture had 
been based; the effects of extreme inflation; or any of the as that 
have been advanced to explain particular kinds of cults. 

It also leaves room for the kind of analysis of the culture of a society at a 
given period which will show that in certain parts of the population there are 
conditions which will increase the demand for a totalistic solution, because 
their own experience of the culture is itself fragmentary and partial. (Such 
explanations apply particularly well to the urban proletariat who have lost the 
wholeness of their rural cultural background without becoming participants 
in the culture of the wider society.) 

By defining the potential leader as one with a capacity for total conviction, 
we leave room for a very wide range of personality characteristics, and for the 
inclusion of some of the symptoms of total conviction which are world-wide 
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in distribution — falling down unconscious; convulsive seizures; speaking with 
tongues; long periods in which the individual is apparently dead, and rises 
again; periods of wandering off alone “into the wilderness’; compelling 
dreams, etc. (Schwartz, 1957) 

These world-wide symptoms of commitment on the part of the leader, his 
disciples and the general mass of followers may be said to have definite psycho- 
logical roots, which can be nourished and patterned »y culture but which are 
species-specific characteristics of human beings. Under appropriate stimuli 
very large groups of people can be thrown into these states, and they are re- 
current cult phenomena in every part of the world. Their possibility and 
suitability may be presumed to be carried by small experiences common to all 
human organisms —- uncontrollable trembling in the height of emotion, un- 
consciousness as a response to unbearable situations, the recurrence of the 
obsessive dream, sleep experiences as a “‘little death,” with waking a resurrection, 
the dream in which the knottiest problems are solved and universal, all- 
encompassing truths experienced. In many, possibly all, periods of history, 
some traditions of such seizures associated with extreme behavior are present; 
and those who have never themselves been so moved read of Pentecost, of the 
vision of St. Paul, or — as natives of New Guinea — hear how the people of the 
next island all began to shake and killed their pigs. Knowledge of these 
behaviors, in highly patterned and in simple everyday forms, is therefore 
available for the leader to use, either to convince himself or his followers; for 
the followers to use, either by attributing such behavior to the leader, often 
irrespective of its actual occurrence, or by participating in one of these manifes- 
tations themselves.* It is not necessary to assume that all cult leaders actually 
have these experiences, but a belief in them, or the attribution of the experiences, 
is universally available to validate and describe the strength and intensity of the 
vision. 

Theodore Schwartz has discussed this in connection with Paliau’s vision of an 
Ox appearing to him in a dream and giving him instructions for The Movement. 
Paliau’s followers endowed this experience with far more significance than did 
Paliau himself, who preferred the explanation, “Since I was a child, when my 
father and mother bore me, I have been looking about at the customs of the 
men of Manus, seeing that some were straight and some not straight, and 
thinking ‘How can we get some good ideas and some good customs?” T. 
Schwartz has also discussed the communicative quality of reversals, when 
visions appear to adolescents, or women, and part of the validation comes 
from the unlikeliness of the human vehicle. 

The universal quality, shared by leader and followers, is the wholeness, the 
total commitment of the experience, the total revision of a former view of the 


See, for example, Erik Erikson’s discussion of Martin Luther’s fainting in the choir in 
Young Man Luther (Norton, 1958). 
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world.‘ Millennial cults which promise the end of the world in a matter of days 
are the most complete form of this totalistic change in view. Other expressions 
are: the rigid formation of in-group and out-group, with lines drawn on every 
possible ground between believer and non-believer; the involvement, at least 
by verbal reinterpretation, of every detail of life, food, sex, dress, as weil as 
ideology; and the efforts that need to be made to preserve the group as a total 
group, by stimulating outside hostility, etc. The Hudderites, who move when- 
ever the surrounding non-believers become too friendly, are an example of such 
an attempt to preserve a total commitment. 

If we view every human culture as a system which must, like natural language, 
be inclusive enough so that it can be learned by every normal individual born 
within it, but which never achieves an equally good fit with the constitution- 
temperament-life experience of every human member, then in every human 
culture the desire for a more perfect state can be expected to occur. Cult 
formation becomes, then, a device for change which has evolutionary signifi- 
cance. A large proportion of the religious, political and intellectual movements 
which have transformed human culture have originated by one individual’s 
being seized of some truth, his communication of this truth to others, and, 
following the first stage of total involvement, the transformation of the original, 
exclusive, totalistic revelation or idea into either a part view of the world which 
can be accepted into many cultural systems or a system which, modified by the 
participation of many believers of different temperaments, levels of intelligence 
and cultural backgrounds, becomes coterminous with a culture. Christianity 
and Islam are examples of the former, and Soviet communism is a good con- 
temporary example of the latter.® 

I believe cult formation is a particularly good focus for problems of the 
choice of materials to be discussed together, appropriate invocation of psycho- 
logy in the interpretation of cultural process, and attempts to see cultural 
evolution as part of biological evolution, in which a species-specific characteristic 
of human beings to be seized of some idea is a continuous, built-in method of 
cultural change. 

MARGARET MEAD 
New York © 


4 There have been various psychological approaches to the problem of how this demand for 
wholeness arises. Two of the most promising ones at present are those of Dr. Margaret 
Lowenfeld, the proto system (to be fully discussed in her forthcoming book on The World 
Technique), and Dr. Sandor Rado’s (1956) “Action Self”. Both of these conceptual schemes 
lean heavily on the child’s earliest experiences of its own body. 

5 But the Soviet Union still displays a considerable amount of cult behavior, extreme fear 
of heresy, need for strong boundaries, and a lack of trust in the ability of its own system to 
prevail without precautions (Mead and Calas, 1955). 
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ASPECTS OF SOCIAL MOBILITY IN CHINA, 1368-1911 


Social mobility in traditional China, particularly during the last two dynasties, 
Ming (1368-1644) and Ch’ing (1644-1911), for which ample data are available, 
deserves systematic study by both Chinese and Western historians and social 
scientists. It is remarkable to observe that in a meticulously “‘regulated” society 
such as traditional China’s, there was probably a greater amount of vertical 
mobility, both upward and downward, than is usually found in pre-modern and 
modern societies of the West. What makes this more striking is the fact that 
it occurred in a society which for twenty-five centuries believed in the inequality 
of men. For this reason alone the question of social mobility in traditional 
China should be of more than usual interest to theoretical sociologists with a 
comparative approach te their subject. Owing to the author’s limited knowledge 
of Western sociology and also because of limitations of space, this article deals 
mainly with China, although brief comparisons with pre-modern and modern 
Western societies will be attempted at certain points. 

The article summarizes the main findings of a projected book which deals 
as much with social mobility as with institutional history. It is based, among 
other things, on lists of successful candidates of civil-service examinations of 
Ming and Ch’ing periods. Thanks to the combined resources of the Library 
of Congress, Columbia, Harvard, the National Central Library at Taipei, 
Formosa, and the National Library of Peking, some seventy such lists are 
available which comprise over ten thousand advanced and more than twenty 
thousand intermediate successful candidates. These lists were originally com- 
piled for imperial reference; as such they state specifically whether the candidate’s 
family during the three preceding generations had produced any holders of 
office or degrees. Some of the nineteenth century statements trace the family 
back much further and almost amount to abridged genealogies. While our 
data differ in nature from most contemporary Western data on occupations 
and incomes, they provide by far the most reliable material for the study of the 
most important form of mobility in traditional China, i.e., entry into the ruling 
class. It is not possible here to present all statistical abstracts based on the 
aforementioned and other supplementary materials nor to give full documen- 
tation. 
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I. THE STRATIFICATION OF TRADITIONAL CHINESE SOCIETY 


For some twenty-five centuries social stratification in China has been based in 
the main on the dualistic concepts of Confucius (551-479 B.C.). The first 
fundamental Confucian concept is, as Mencius (371-289 B.C.) the leading 
exponent of Confucius, expressed it, that “it is the nature of things to be of 
unequal qualities.”” Human beings, too, differ from one another in intelligence, 
ability and moral qualities! Superficially, this idea of a natural hierarchy 
among men appeared to fit the feudal hierarchy of Confucius’ times. Confucius 
is thus commonly regarded as a conservative thinker and defender of the feudal 
order. The second basic concept is that the feudal order which had long been 
in process of decay could not be salvaged unless it was based on the principle 
that the wise, able and virtuous should rule. Here Confucius found that the 
natural hierarchy of men, based on differences in men’s knowledge, ability and 
moral character, came into direct conflict with the old established feudal 
hierarchy, based on statuses at birth. The means by which this conflict can be 
resolved, as Confucius could see, are two. First, the high and low alike must 
observe the principle of “‘rectification of names.” In other words, every status 
has its name as well as its actuality and the name must accord to its actuality. 
Thus a prince, while holding princely status and privileges, must fulfil the 
various obligations entailed upon him by his princely status. The same should 
hold good for other social classes. A prince failing in his duties would disqualify 
himself as a prince. This theory is carried to its logical extreme in Mencius’ 
justification of the people’s right to revolt against tyrannical rulers. The second 
and in the long-run the more effective means to resolve the conceptual conflict 
is to offer equal opportunities of education to all so that men’s natural differen- 
ces in intelligence, ability and moral qualities can be shown and the right men 
recruited to the ruling class. Hence Confucius’ immortal saying: “In education 
there should be no class distinctions.’”” When it is remembered that up to his 
time education had been a monopoly of the feudal nobility, Confucius, who 
endeavored to implement his doctrines by offering instruction equally to all 
disciples, to humble plebeians as well as to scions of feudal families, should 
indeed be hailed as a pioneer of intellectual and social emancipation. 

Thus in attempting to perpetuate the feudal order, the Confucian school 
actually heralded the arrival of a new social order based not on birth but on 
individual merit; while upholding a non-egalitarian society, it insisted on giving 
men equal educational opportunities. These dualistic Confucian concepts, 
though a product of the feudal age, transcend feudal boundaries. The interplay 
of these dualistic concepts ran through practically all subsequent periods of 
Chinese history and determined the character of Chinese society. The Confucian 
advocacy of a deferential society always served a useful purpose to the imperial 


1 So far the best brief theoretical study of social stratification in traditional China is T. T. 
Ch’ii, “Chinese Class Structure and its Ideology,” in J. K. Fairbank, ed., Chinese Thought 
and Institutions (Chicago, 1957), pp. 235-50. 
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governments. In fact, it was during the period of intensified autocracy under 
Han Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.) that Confucianism received imperial sponsorship and 
established its primacy over other philosophical schools. On the other hand, 
since a strong centralized imperial government took only limited cognizance 
of hereditary privileges, it usually provided certain ad hoc means to recruit 
members of the ruling class. It thus partially put into practice the spirit of 
Confucianism and partially resolved the conflict within the Confucian system 
of thought. Although during the period of political division and barbarian 
invasions between 222 and 589 the Chinese society hardened into a caste system, 
after the reunification of China in 589 the Sui and T’ang governments once 
more attempted to make the hierarchical society compatible with the doctrine 
that social status should be determined by individual merit. From the acces- 
sion of Empress Wu in 684 the competitive civii-service examination system 
became a permanent and most important channel for the recruitment of 
members of the ruling class and in course of time accounted for the decline of 
pre-T’ang and early-T’ang aristocracy.” It must be emphatically pointed out 
that in no period of Chinese history was the Confucian ideal of equality in 
educational opportunities fully realized, but the principle that ruling-class 
membership should be based on individual merit has been firmly established 
ever since the seventh century. The only exceptions were the regional kingdoms 
founded by the Khitans and Juchens in north China between the late tenth and 
early thirteenth centuries and the Mongol Yiian dynasty (1260-1368), which 
nevertheless held examinations irregularly. 

As far as social stratification was concerned, the guiding principle was laid 
down by Mencius, who through his belief in human inequality justifies social 
division of functions: 

Some labor with their minds and some labor with their physical strength. Those who 
labor with their minds rule others, and those who labor with their strength are ruled 
by others. Those who are ruled sustain others, and those who rule are sustained by 
others. This is a principle universally recognized. 

The social gulf separating the ruling and the ruled classes in traditional China 
was therefore a very wide one. The exalted status of the ruling class can be 
shown by the special rights conferred upon it by the state and by various 
symbolic justifications. It ought to be pointed out, however, that although at 
any given time a sharp demarcation between the ruling and ruled always 
existed, the social composition of the former, especially after the competitive 
examination became a permanent institution, was constantly changing. 

Below the ruling bureaucracy the nation at large was customarily classified 
2 For an authoritative discussion of the full significance of the civil-service examination 
system during and after Empress Wu, cf. Ch’en Yin-ch’iieh, T’ang-tai cheng-chih-shih liieh- 
lun-kao (Chungking, 1942). 

8 For a systematic study of the structure of traditional Chinese society from the legal point 


of view, cf. T. T. Ch’ii, Chung-kuo fa-lii yii Chung-kuo she-hui (Shanghai, 1947), esp. chs 3 & 
4, “Social Classes’’. 
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into ssu-min, or four major groupings of commoners, namely, scholars (in the 
loose sense), peasants, artisans, and merchants. These four major categories 
of commoners could be minutely sub-stratified according to the nature of their 
occupation, wealth, income, style of life, and proximity to or remoteness from 
the source of social prestige and power. While accurate sub-stratification is in 
practice extremely difficult, it is obvious that great industrialists, merchant 
princes and rich landlords constituted a class apart from small traders, crafts- 
men, landowning peasants and agricultural tenants. At the very bottom of the 
traditional society were the “declassed”, who formed a caste but were numeri- 
cally very insignificant. They were legally and socially enfranchised from the 
1720’s onward. 

To be sure, there was inevitably a certain discrepancy betwzen legal and 
social stratification. The traditional Chinese state was at once a Confucian and 
a “Physiocratic” state. Being Confucian, it ascribed a status to scholar- 
commoners superior to those ascribed to other main categories of commoners. 
This is easily understandable because scholars were ones who “ploughed with 
their writing brushes,”’ while other categories of commoners worked with their 
bodily strength. But even here there was a certain discrepancy between legal 
status and social realities, as will be mentioned later. Being “Physiocratic,” the 
state regarded peasants as primary producers of wealth on whose labor the 
nation, especially the ruling class, depended for sustenance. Hence peasants, 
though manual workers, suffered comparatively little from the sumptuary 
laws and were always legally entitled to take civil-service examinations. The 
artisans and merchants, on the other hand, were regarded as secondary producers 
of wealth and middlemen. As such they were subjected to disabling laws 
among which the most serious was the denial by the state of their entry into the 
ruling class. Up to the end of the Sung period (960-1270) the law forbade 
artisans and merchants and their families to take the examination. The im- 
pression that Chinese society traditionally looked down upon artisans and 
merchants has persisted to the present day. 

Even a cursory examination of historical social realities, however, reveals the 
contrary. The capitalist industrialists, merchants and money-lenders of the 
Former Han period (B.C. 206-8 A.D.) not only defied the sumptuary laws by 
“conspicuous consumption” but travelled with large retinues and were treate. 
almost as social equals by the vassal kings and marquisses. They were so 
formidable a menace to the small men and ordinary consumers that they were 
called by contemporaries su-feng, “untitled nobility”. Although Sung laws 
forbade merchants and their families to take the examination, there is definite 
evidence showing that many officials and frustrated candidates openly engaged 
in trade and that not a few members of merchant families managed to pass the 
national examination and become officials. During the Mongol period many 
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Ch’iian Han-sheng, “Export and Import Trade of the East Capital of the Northern Sung 
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great sé-mu (non-Mongol and non-Chinese peoples from Central Asia and 
beyond) merchants dominated domestic and international trade, even govern- 
mental fiscal administration. The removal of the most serious disabilities 
against merchants and artisans during Ming and Ch’ing times may be regarded 
as a belated recognition by the state of the increasing power of such groups. 
This leads us to another fundamental problem of social stratification in Ming 
and Ch’ing China, i.e., the relative importance of education (or its more 
concrete expression, an academic degree) and of wealth as determinants of 
social status. A higher degree, which qualified a person for governmental 
service, was undoubtedly a primary determinant of high social status. Two 
great early Ch’ing novelists, P’u Sung-ling (1640-1715) and Wu Ching-tzu 
(1701-1754), independently give two similar cases of poor scholars immediately 
becoming men of property after passing the provincial or second major examina- 
tion. To win their friendship, the locally prominent and rich offered them 
money and landed property. The neighboring poor, while having little money 
or property to offer, volunteered themselves as domestic servants, in order to 
seek their protection. These cases unmistakably testify to the fact that a higher 
degree was sometimes a road to wealth and position. The very fact that even 
the merchant princes invariably encouraged the male members of their families 
to study hard and to attain a higher degree indicates that a higher academic 
degree was more important than wealth in determining one’s social status.°® 
Wealth, however, steadily gained in importance as a determinant of social 
status. Prior to 1450, wealth at best could only help to acquire a better education 
and facilitate the eventual attainment of a higher degree and office, for until 
then members of the ruling class had been recruited almost exclusively from 
regular examinations, Imperial Academy and sub-officials or government 
clerks. Wealth could not be directly translated into high status. The serious 
Tartar invasion of the Peking area in 1450, which resulted in the capture of the 
reigning emperor, forced the Ming government to resort to sale of official ranks 
and titles. At first the sale of ranks and titles was limited to military ones, but 
it soon extended to Imperial Academy studentships and low-ranking civil 
offices. The new situation can be likened to the institution of Paulette in France 
under the ancien regime, which facilitated the ascent of the bourgeoisie into the 
aristocracy.® Although it is true that down to the very end of the Ming period 
the sale of ranks, offices and studentships encountered powerful resistance from 
regular members of the ruling class and was in general held within bounds, it 
nevertheless became a permanent government practice. The volume of sales 


1939; his “Government Officials and Private Trade during the Sung Period,” Jbid., vol. 7, 
part 2, 1936. Sung Hsi, ‘Avenues through which Rich Merchants of Sung Times Entered 
Officialdom,” Ta-/u tsa-chih, vol. 4, no. 11, 1952. (All these are in Chinese). 

5 For relevant facts and figures, cf. my ‘““The Salt Merchants of Yang-chou: A Study of 
Commercial Capitalism in Eighteenth-Century China,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
June, 1954. 

® Elinor G. Barber, The Bourgeoisie in 18th Century France (Princeton, 1955). 
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was increasing during the Ch’ing period and it is likely that by the nineteenth 
century more than half of the officials owed their position to purchase rather 
than to examination, although chin-shih still constituted the majority of higher- 
ranking officials.’ In other words, as China entered upon the modern age, 
wealth not only could be directly translated into high social status but even 
overshadowed, in reality though not in theory, a regular academic degree as a 
determinant of social status. 

In comparing social stratification in Ming and Ch’ing China with that of 
the early modern and modern West, we find that the difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. The demarcation between manual workers and mental workers 
may have been sharper in Confucian China than in the West, but such demar- 
cation is found in practically all pre-modern and modern societies. Even in 
contemporary North America, which has the least prejudice against manual 
work, the white collar of the office worker is universally accepted as the symbol 
of a status higher than that of the manual worker. Confucian tradition and 
sense of value may have exerted greater pressure on the wealthy to gain entry 
into the ruling elite, but a similar urge and social inferiority complex are found 
in the nouveaux riches of most pre-modern and modern western societies. 
Education, or more precisely a university degree, is becoming increasingly 
important in the stratification of the “materialistic” North American society. 
Even the meticulous legal regulations of the styles of life of various social 
classes in traditional China are not unique. On the contrary, they are shared 
by medieval and some post-feudal European societies.§ What is unique about 
traditional Chinese society is the extent to which the harshness of a frankly 
non-egalitarian and meticulously “regulated” society was mitigated by the 
Confucian doctrine of determination of status by merit. 


IJ. FLUIDITY OF THE STATUS SYSTEM 


An interesting aspect of Ming and Ch’ing society is that although various social 
classes were subject to regulation by sumptuary laws there were no strict legal 
barriers and customary prohibitions to prevent the movement of individuals 
and families up and down the status hierarchy. It is true that at the beginning 
of the Ming period social statuses were theoretically supposed to be permanent 
and hereditary and many of the social statuses were related to compulsory 
labor services. For example, many of the families officially registered as artisan 
households of the lower Yangtze area had to work hereditarily as government 
artisans in the capital city Nanking or at localities required by the government. 
Families of military status were also required by law to serve as soldiers from 
generation to generation. The underlying theory was archaic, that peasants’ 


7 Statistics will be presented in my projected book. 
Many of the recent findings on social mobility are summarized in an excellent synthesis, 
Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, A Comparative Analysis of Structure and Process (New 


York, 1956), from which I have drawn generalizations on Western societies for comparison 
with the Chinese. 
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sons should always be peasants, artisans’ sons artisans, etc. But even in early 
Ming times the emperors usually excused successful civil-service candidates 
from their hereditary obligations. There are even examples of granting special 
dispensations to members of the “‘declassed” families. It is not clearly stated 
in Ming statutes that all members of families registered under special statuses 
must pursue the same occupations of their ancestors. Some biographical and 
statistical evidence would suggest that as long as a family replenished its original 
quota the rest of the family could take up any profession they liked without 
legally changing the family’s original registered status. It is significant to 
observe that a long series of statutes prohibiting people illegally changing or 
forsaking their registered statuses were practically confined to military and 
artisan statuses, two statuses which had the most to do with government 
services. From my study of the Ming system of population registration it can 
be said that after 1550 at the latest the originally officially registered family 
statuses had become divorced from social realities and almost completely 
anachronistic.® This is another indication that certain legal barriers to free 
status mobility were ineffective even in the early years of the Ming period. 
Because of the increasing obsolescence of Ming family statuses the Ch’ing 
government removed all legal barriers to status mobility and abandoned in 
general the system of family-status registration. 

The “‘declassed,” who constituted but a fraction of one per cent of the total 
population and were numerically always insignificant, were an exception 
because they were customarily and legally prohibited to mingle socially 
with “‘pure’”’ commoners or to ascend the social ladder. However, a series of 
imperial decrees of the late 1720’s not only brought them manumission but 
also provided that in three or four generations their descendants would be 
entitled to take civil-service examinations. Thus even the main avenue toward 
membership of the ruling class was open to them. All in all, therefore, while 
the underlying theory regarding social statuses as rigidly stratified was the same 
in Ming and Ch’ing China and Tokugawa Japan, the former offers a sharp 
contrast to the latter, which resolutely sought to check the movement of 
individuals from one status to another. It will be seen that the absence of 
effective legal impediments to status mobility in Ming and Ch’ing China resulted 
in a degree of fluidity comparable with that of the modern ‘“‘open” societies. 

This fluidity may be shown by a considerable amount of non-quantifiable 
material on occupational mobility and of quantifiable material on status 
mobility. Since status mobility will be dealt with systematically in later sections, 
no attempt will be made in this section to distinguish these two types of material. 
It is often difficult if not entirely impossible to assess accurately whether 
occupational mobility also implies a certain degree of upward and downward 
mobility in status. For example, students of Chinese social history frequently 


® Cf. my Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953, ch. 1. The manuscript is in the 
Harvard University Press. 
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come across cases of poor scholars forsaking their métier to become merchants 
and vice versa. Theoretically speaking, even a poor scholar’s status was likely 
to be higher than that of a substantial merchant. Yet the poor scholar alone 
was the best judge of his own interest, including the likely gain or loss in social 
status consequent upon his change of occupation. Modern students can only 
guess in the light of the then status and value systems that to give up one’s 
scholarly career was somewhat a loss in social status, but we have no reliable 
means of assessing whether a substantial improvement in his economic position 
might or might not adequately compensate for such a theoretical initial loss in 
social status. Since it is impossible to know his subjective “‘felicific calculus,” 
modern students should refrain from defining the kind of mobility he went 
through as merely occupational or simultaneously vertical. 

The main purpose of this section is to summarize the impressions gathered 
from various biographical series, local histories, novels and other literary 
works, and genealogies, and to present some statistics relating to changes of 
status. Our impressions coincide with those of some keen contemporary social 
observers. For example, Kuei Yu-kuang (1506-1571), the famous scholar and 
prose writer of the lower Yangtze, observed that, “In ancient times the four 
main categories of commoners had their distinct functions, but in later times 
the status distinctions between scholars, peasants and merchants have become 
blurred.”!° Again, Wang Tao-k’un, a chin-shih (state doctor) of 1547, also a 
well known prose writer who was a descendant of tradesmen, wrote vividly of 


occupational and status mobility in his ancestral Hui-chou area in southern 
Anhwei:"4 


Hui-chou, with approximately one scholar out of every three merchants, is a highly 
cultured area. For much as merchants seek after handsome profit, scholars strive for 
high honors. It is not until a man is frustrated in his scholarly pursuit that he gives 
up his studies and takes up trade. After he has accumulated a substantial saving he 
would, in planning for the future of posterity, encourage his descendants to give up 
trade and take up studies. Trade and studies thus alternate with each other, with 
the likely result that the family succeeds either in acquiring an annual income of 
ten-thousand bushels of grain or in achieving the honor of maintaining a retinue of 
one thousand horse carriages. This can be likened to the revolution of the wheel, with 


all its spokes touching the ground in turn. How can there be preference for any single 
profession? 


Wang’s generalization is borne out by some statistics about the Hui-chou area, 
This mountainous prefecture comprised six of a total of more than 1,500 
counties of the empire but produced as many as 445 chin-shih and 813 chii-jen 
(successful candidates of provincial examination) during the Ming period, 519 
chin-shih and 1,058 chii-jen between 1644 and 1829. What is even more remark- 
able is that out of a national total of 225 chin-shih with first-class honors in 


10 Chen-ch’uan hsien-sheng ch’iian-chi (Commercial Press ed.), ch. 13, pp. 2a-2b. 


11 Cited in Fujii Hiroshi, ““A Study of Hui-chou Merchants, II,” in Toyo Gakuho, vol. 36, 
no. 2, September, 1953. 
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Ch’ing times up to 1829, Hui-chou alone accounted for 29, or 13 per cent of 
the national total.!* This rare academic and social success can only be explained 
as a result of a most realistic social strategy which Wang described. It also 
serves as a further reminder that wealth through easy transition could be a 
powerful determinant of social status. 

Judged from a number of concrete examples there must have been a fairly 
large number of families in Ming and Ch’ing times which worked out a policy 
of family division of labor. Some male members engaged in farming, some in 
trade, and some in studies.1* The zigzag and sometimes cyclical pattern of 
occupational changes is by no means confined to actively trading areas like 
Hui-chou. The pressure of daily needs often made it necessary for commoners 
to change their status, especially in a period when the status of a struggling 
scholar without opportunity of official appointment was hardly an adequate 
compensation for prolonged economic hardship or privation. This is why the 
ancestral instructions and clan covenants in Ming and Ch’ing genealogies, though 
preferring kinsmen taking up studies, often justify mediocre members of the 
clan earning their living by manual work. 

While systematic statistics on occupational mobility comparable in scale to 
modern Western data are lacking, all lists of chin-shih of the Ming period 
contain candidates’ officially registered family statuses. Although from mid- 
Ming period onward these registered statuses no longer necessarily reflected 
the actual family situation at the time when candidates passed the examination, 
they nevertheless indicate occupational and status mobility over a long period. 
Data are available for some 26,000 Ming candidates, but for purposes of 
illustration it will be sufficient to illustrate ten lists only. 

From other lists available we find other miscellaneous statuses among 
the chin-shih, such as, hunters, three categories of horse-breeders, boatmen 
in governmental postal and transportation services, textile workers, private 
astrologers, widow-households of Nanking imperial gendarmerie, imperial 
clansmen who were allowed to take civil-service examinations in the early 
seventeenth century and produced their first chin-shih in 1622, and “‘merchants”’, 
a new status created especially for salt merchants from 1600 onward, under 
which a first chin-shih appeared in 1607 and much larger numbers appeared in 
Ch’ing times. All these indicate the remarkably wide range of occupational 
mobility which eventually resulted in status mobility. 

As we see in the table below, out of a total of 2,624 men qualified as chin-shih 
in these ten examinations, only 79 came from families of registered scholar 
status. There were 988 of miscellaneous classifications ranging from army 
officer, rich family or medical official down to army private, artisan, or salt- 
maker. The remaining 1,557, or 62.4 per cent of the total, came from families 
classified as min, ordinary commoners, a group made up theoretically of 


12 The totals include those higher degreeholders of Hui-chou who had emigrated. 
18 For concrete illustrations, cf. my “‘Salt Merchants”. 
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TABLE 1. Numbers of Ming Chin-shih from Families with Miscellaneous Statuses 


Year | 1371 | 1412 | 1469 | 1472 | 1535 | 1538 | 1544 | 1562 | 1568 | 1610 | Total 
(119)*} (106) | (258) | (250) | (329) | (317) | (312) | (298) | (405) | (230) | (2624) 


Status 

Scholar 65 0 2 3 3 1 0 3 1 1 B 
Soldier’ 5 14 80 63 98 97 94 80 | 97 62 | 690 
Officer 0 0 10 21 14 15 17 255 
Artisan 0 2 9 14 13 16 21 12 20 5 | 12 
Salt-maker* 0 0 11 5 11 5 10 5 4 3 54 
Medical 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 
(official) 

Medical 0 0 a 0 2 0 1 0 0 1 7 
(private) 


Astronomer 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
(official) 


Rich family*® 0 0 0 y 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 


Cook 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 
(official) 


Postal service 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 


Total 71 16 | 118 | 103 | 138 | 140 | 140 | 116 | 139 84 | 1067 


Notes: * The numbers within the brackets under the years are total numbers of candidates 
of all statuses. 

. Several categories of soldiers combined. 

Two categories of salt-makers combined. 

Thousands of rich families were forced to reside in the metropolitan area at the 

beginnings of the Ming period. Although most of them gradually lost their 

wealth in a few generations, family status remained unchanged. 


peasants, landlords and merchants. Many graduates of the later examinations 
tabulated listed as min, or other non-scholar status, no doubt came from families 
which had already entered the civil service in the years since the original Ming 
family registration was taken. But whether the rise in status took place in the 
examinations in question or earlier, a considerable mobility of status was still 
implied. It seems certain that there was an even greater amount of occupational 
mobility which failed to result in substantial status mobility. Unfortunately, 
the Ch’ing government discontinued the Ming practice of family status re- 
gistration, except for the salt merchants, so that a comparison with the Ming 
period is impossible. It seems reasonable to suggest that with the removal of 
all relics of legal restrictions to status mobility in Ch’ing times the trend that 
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had already been clear in the Ming period could hardly be reversed. The 
absence of such restrictions may be a pre-requisite to vertical mobility, but 
vertical mobility depends on a combination of institutional, economic and 
educational factors which are seldom stationary. 


Ili. UPWARD MOBILITY 


Our data enable us to study in detail only the most important form of vertical 
mobility in Ming and Ch’ing China, i.e., entry into the ruling class. For the 
traditional Chinese this was indeed the most coveted and “final” goal to attain. 
Before presenting statistical summaries it is necessary to define what is meant 
by the ruling class. | 

Few students of Chinese history would disagree that the ruling class in the 
broad sense comprised active and retired officials, people holding official ranks 
and titles, sub-officials who could become officials through institutionalized 
channels, chin-shih who automatically became officials, and chii-jen, holders of 
the second degree or successful candidates of provincial examination, who were 
entitled to certain lower-grade offices. Literally, the term chii-jen means an 
“established man’; whether he was immediately rewarded with an office is 
immaterial. 

Beneath chii-jen, however, opinions of Chinese scholars differ. In Ming and 
Ch’ing times immediately beneath chii-jen were kung-sheng, literally “tribute 
students”’, i.e., those senior or specially selected first degree-holders who were 
periodically brought to the imperial capital for apprenticeship and for eventual 
minor official appointment. Although theoretically speaking they were still 
holders of the first degree, in reality their status and rights to official appoint- 
ment hardly differed from those of chii-jen, except that they could not take the 
third or chin-shih examination. They were the “graduates” of the first degree- 
holders and no longer subjected to periodic tests and examinations supervised 
by the provincial educational commissioner. They constituted a small fraction 
of sheng-yiian, ordinary first degree-holders, who were vulgarly called hsiu-ts’ai. 
From the late Ming period onward ordinary sheng-yiian could purchase the 
degree of kung-sheng. In so doing they could free themselves from the periodic 
“undergraduate” tests of the provincial educational commissioner and entitle 
themselves to minor official appointment. Since rights and opportunities to 
official appointment were so important, in my opinion all categories of kung- 
sheng should be included in the ruling class. In fact, kung-sheng’s “‘graduate” 
status was recognized not only by law but by social custom, as may be evidenced 
by the flagpole erected at a kung-sheng’s residence. 

There was yet another category of first degree-holders whose status was 
originally almost the same as a kung-sheng’s. They were chien-sheng or students 
of the Imperial Academy. In early Ming times hundreds of chien-sheng were 
appointed to offices, some even to high offices, without their having to acquire 
a more advanced degree. The Imperial Academy was a more important 
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channel for bureaucratic recruitment than the regular examinations at the 
beginnings of the Ming period. From the 1450’s financial reasons forced the 
government to sell the chien-sheng title to ordinary sheng-yiian, with the long- 
range result that the chien-sheng’s prestige and opportunities of actual official 
appointment steadily deteriorated. But it is important to bear in mind that 
right down to the end of the Ming period chien-sheng were legally and in- 
stitutionally entitled to government offices. After the change of dynasty the 
Imperial Academy had but a nominal existence and the chien-sheng degree was 
for sale to anybody, with or without the sheng-yiian degree, who could afford 
to pay between 100 and 200 taels of silver. In the Tao-kuang period (1821-1850) 
alone the government sold more than 300,000 chien-sheng degrees. A study 
of Ch’ing statutes reveals that, with the exception of a very small number of 
chien-sheng who actually studied in the Academy in Peking and who through 
special selective tests could hope to be appointed to the lowest rank of govern- 
mental clerks, the rest of the vast number of chien-sheng had no chance of 
receiving any minor governmental appointment without paying for it. In the 
light of these changes in chien-sheng’s status and rights it seems reasonable to 
include them in the Ming ruling class and to exclude them from the Ch’ing 
ruling class. 

The most controversial point is whether the ordinary sheng-yiian who, though 
holding the first degree, had no opportunities of official appointment, should 
be included. Chang Chung-li, for example, regards them as members of the 
“lower gentry”.!®° According to him, the “higher gentry” includes officials, 
chin-shih, chii-jen, and regular kung-sheng and the “lower gentry” includes 
irregular kung-sheng through purchase, chien-sheng and sheng-yiian. The 
demarcation between his “upper” and “lower gentry” is unrealistic because 
irregular kung-sheng actually enjoyed equal status, rights and opportunities of 
official appointment as the regular kung-sheng. As shown by various official 
directories numerous Officials first entered government service as irregular 
kung-sheng. If there was a certain amount of prejudice from higher-degree 
holders against them, this was unimportant and did not in any way deprive 
them of opportunity to join the ruling class. Up to the end of the imperial era 
there was always some prejudice on the part of officials who had attained office 
through regular examinations against those who purchased offices, but the 
existence of this feeling did not disqualify the latter from membership in the 
ruling elite. 

Moreover, the institutional and social connotations of Chang’s term “lower 
gentry” are not sufficiently clearly explained. If by “lower gentry” is meant 
membership of the ruling class, sheng-yiian should obviously be excluded. 
Otherwise there should have been only three, instead of four, major categories 


14 T’ang Hsiang-lung, “A Statistical Study of the Chiian-chien System in the Tao-kuang 
Period,” Quarterly Journal of Social Sciences, vol. 2, no. 4, December, 1931 (in Chinese). 
18 Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry (Seattle, 1955), Part I. 
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of commoners. To classify sheng-yiian as members of the ruling class would 
be against the fundamental truism in traditional social stratification that there 
were ruling-class scholars and non-ruling-class scholars. If by “lower gentry” 
is meant sheng-yiian’s exalted status as compared with those of other categories 
of commoners, the term is still vulnerable from the standpoint of social realities. 
It is true that sheng-yiian enjoyed semi-privileges recognized by law and 
constituted a significant “transitional” status group. But our evidence on 
occupational mobility and especially on the common fact that poor sheng-yiian 
were often driven by economic necessities to give up studies and take up trade 
indicates that even in their subjective evaluation their status was far from an 
exalted one. In fact, the poor, good-for-nothing sheng-yiian who repeatedly 
failed his provincial examinations and who eked out a meagre living by taking 
up sundry lowly jobs or even by bullying innocent villagers is a common butt 
of jokes and cursing in Ming and Ch’ing social novels. So common had been 
the practice of sheng-yiian “degrading” themselves that a long series of statutes 
in the 1812 edition of the Complete Statutes relating to Examination Affairs 
forbade chien-sheng and sheng-yiian to earn their living as merchants’ book- 
keepers, clerks of local irrigation projects, petty local brokers, local government 
runners, etc. 

But by far our greatest objection to Chang’s classification lies in the term 
“gentry” itself. It is well known that gentry is a typically English term which 
from Tudor times onward acquired rather concrete social, economic and 
political meanings. In early modern England members of the gentry owned 
large landed estates and dominated or controlled county administration. Some 
keen contemporary French observers of English society could find no French 
or continental European analogy to these English gentry, whom they called 
“nobiles minores”’.1® It is of course permissible to borrow a foreign term 
within certain limits, but to lump sheng-yiian and various sub-strata of the 
ruling class under “gentry” is not only meaningless but misleading. In this 
study, therefore, the term “gentry” is avoided and sheng-yiian as a status group 
is excluded from the ruling class.” 

In brief, we define the ruling class as follows, as consisting of officials, people 
holding official ranks and titles, sub-officials, and degree-holders above sheng- 
yiian for the Ming period, with the same definition for the Ch’ing period except 
for the exclusion of chien-sheng. Even this definition of the ruling class in a 
very broad sense is still not without its arbitrariness, but from both institutional 
and sociological points of view these demarcations seem by and large justifiable. 
These definitions involve three criteria for tabulation. Category A consists of 
those chin-shih whose families had had no holders of degree nor of office for 


16 R. H. Tawney, “The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640,” Economic History Review, vol. 11, 
no. 1, 1941. 

” Note that the term “gentry” is independently rejected by E. A. Kracke, Jr., Civil Service 
in Early Sung China, 960-1067 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). 
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the three preceding generations. As explained previously, our data yield no 
information on the economic position of the candidates’ families. But after 
1451, when official ranks, titles and the chien-sheng status could be purchased, 
the entire lack of reference to such purchase in the candidates’ family histories 
would indicate a relatively lowly economic status. For the greater part of the 
Ch’ing period, when official ranks, titles, offices, and chien-sheng were purchased 
on a large scale, the entire absence of reference to any such transactions almost 
positively establishes the candidates as coming from rather humble families. 
Category A candidates may therefore be regarded as most remarkable cases of 
upward mobility. Category B consists of candidates whose families during the 
three preceding generations had produced one or more non-ruling-class degree- 
holders. Candidates of this category may be regarded as belonging to a 
transitional social group which eventually registered substantial gain in social 
status. Our third category represents the top status group and consists of 
candidates from families which ‘tring the preceding three generations had 
produced one or more officials of third rank or above. These families may be 
regarded as “distinguished.” The remainder consists of candidates from families 
having higher degree-holders and low and middle-ranking officials and sub- 
officials. The following 42 Ming and Ch’ing chin-shih lists, which give informa- 
tion on the family backgrounds of over 10,000 cases, are the only ones found 
in North America, Formosa, and Peking. (In my projected book over twenty 
thousand cases of chii-jen and kung-sheng, mostly of the nineteenth century, 
will be analyzed.) 


TABLE 2. Family Background of Ming and Ching Chin-shih 


Commoners Ruling Class 
Total 
num- | Category A Category B —— Aggregate 
amilies 

Year | of % of % of | bined % of % of 
— Num-| total | Num-| total | %f | Num-| total | Num- | total 

shih ber chin- ber chine | A& 3 ber chin- ber chin- 

shih shih shih shih 

1371 28 | 750 — | 75.0 — 7 230 
1412 106 89 | 84.0 —_ — | 84.0 9 8.5 17 | 16.0 
1457 294 182 | 61.8 — — | 618 9 3.0 112 | 38.2 
1469 258 149 | 57.7 — — | 57.7 9 3.5 109 | 42.3 
1472 250 137 | 54.8 —_ — | 54.8 13 5.2 113 | 45.2 
1496 298 143 | 48.0 — — | 48.0 14 4.6 155 | 52.0 
1505 303 126 | 41.6 —_ — | 41.6 12 4.0 177 | 58.4 
1521 331 156 | 47.1 — — | 47.1 13 3.9 175 | 529 
1535 329 154 | 47.1 — — | 47.1 22 6.9 175 | 52.9 
1538 317 154 | 48.6 1 0.3 | 48.9 23 3 162 | 51.1 
1544 312 151 | 48.4 2 0.6 | 49.0 24 8.0 159 | 51.0 


Notes: * The total numbers of chin-shih are those whose family histories are given. For 
textual reasons certain numbers of chin-shih have to be excluded from each list. 
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Table 2, continued 


Commoners Ruling Class 
Total 
num- | Category A Category B ~— Aggregate 
ber Com- 111es 
oo) = % of % of | bined % of % of 
est Num-| total | Num-| total | ”°f | Num-| total | Num- | total 
shik* wer | chine | ber | chine |A&BI ber | chine | ber | chin- 
shih shih shih shih 
1553** 384 182 47.4 24 6.2 53.6 15 3.9 178 46.4 
1562 298 133 44.6 cos — 44.6 17 4.2 165 55.4 
1580 302 126 | 41.3 — — | 41.3 12 4.0 1761. 38.7 
1586 356 105 29.5 54 15.4 44.6 18 5.0 197 55.4 
1610 230 60 26.1 38 16.5 42.6 18 7.8 132 57.4 
1652 366 85 25.2 48 13.1 36.3 30 8.2 233 63.7 
1655 401 103 25.6 62 15.4 41.0 42 10.5 236 59.0 
1658 407 126 30.9 58 14.2 45.1 25 6.1 223 54.9 
1661 373 112 29.7 57 15.2 44.9 36 9.6 204 p= | 
1673 138 37 26.8 22 15.9 42.7 > 3.6 79 pf 
1682 151 12 8.0 17 11.3 19.3 19 12.6 122 80.7 
1685 169 30 17.6 33 19.2 36.8 15 8.9 106 | 63.2 
1703 104 10 9.6 20 19.2 28.8 17 16.3 74 71.2 
1822 210 22 10.5 50 23.8 34.3 11 pe 138 65.7 
1829 223 43 19.3 46 21.0 40.3 10 4.4 134 59.7 
1833 226 29 12.8 57 25.2 38.0 16 7A 140 | 62.0 
1835 243 26 10.7 54 Zee 32.9 17 7.0 163 67.1 
1844 200 31 15.5 a0 26.5 42.0 7 a 116 58.2 
1859 191 52 Zhe 35 18.3 45.5 ry 3.6 104 54.5 
1860 146 35 24.0 33 yc B,) 46.5 6 4.1 78 53.5 
1868 228 23 10.0 49 21.5 31.5 13 5.7 156 68.5 
1871 280 45 16.0 66 | 23.5 39.5 7 25 169 60.5 
1874 228 15 7.0 32 23.8 30.8 9 3.9 161 69.2 
1876 216 30 13.9 49 229 36.6 5 23 437 63.4 
1883 245 31 12.6 40 16.3 28.9 9 3.6 174 71.1 
1886 263 28 10.6 54 20.5 St. 15 a 181 68.9 
1889 251 40 15.9 41 16.0 31.9 12 4.8 170 68.1 
1892 239 31 12.9 45 18.8 shel 13 5.4 163 68.3 
1895 184 32 17.3 35 19.0 36.3 6 3.2 117 63.7 
1898 142 33 23.2 22 | fe Be. 38.7 5 Ee 87 61.3 
1904 243 88 36.2 25 10.3 46.5 4 7 130 533 
Total or | 19463 | 3217 | 30.7 | 1242 | 11.9 | 42 589 | 5.6 
Average 1 A F 6 A 6004 57.4 


** For this year information is available for only two preceding generations. 


A full discussion of the significance of these figures would have to touch upon 
many phases of the changing institutional, political, social, economic and 
ideological scene during a span of nearly five and a half centuries. Only the 
main trends can be explained here. At the beginning of the Ming period the 
percentages of category A candidates are exceptionally high. This unusual 
phenomenon can be explained in terms of the peculiar circumstances of that 
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time. For one thing, the overwhelming majority of Chinese scholars in Yiian 
times did not serve the Mongol government, owing partly to the Mongol rulers’ 
discriminatory racial policies and partly to the peculiar scheme of values of the 
conquerors, who refused to be sinicized. The numbers of chin-shih from official 
families are therefore abnormally low, although many must have come from 
learned families. Secondly, most of the famous Chinese scholars who had or 
had not served under the defunct Mongol government had already been re- 
cruited into the Ming government by means other than examination. Thirdly, 
under the first three Ming rulers the total number of officials recruited into 
government service through special recommendations and through the Imperial 
Academy far exceeded the number of chin-shih. Furthermore, early Ming laws 
discouraged, if they did not strictly prohibit, members of the existing official 
families from competing with commoners in examinations. In other words, 
these early examinations were purposely aimed at enlisting humble plebeians 
into government service. For all these reasons the percentage figures of category 
A candidates in our first two lists are exaggerated through no fault of the lists 
themselves. It seems that the numbers and percentages of various categories of 
chin-shih after 1457 reflected more accurately the actual mobility situation than 
those of 1371 and 1412. 

Another technical problem concerning the absence of category B candidates 
in most Ming chin-shih lists must be briefly explained. Our statistics show that 
except for the years 1553, 1586 and 1610 the numbers of category B candidates 
are either very insignificant or entirely nil. This can be explained by the fact 
that for almost a century and a half after the founding of the Ming dynasty a 
series of laws provided that those sheng-yiian who had failed to acquire higher 
degrees within a certain number of years were to be deprived of their first degree 
or relegated to government runners. This severe measure not only reflected 
sheng-yiian’s comparative lowly status but was in a sense justified. Because 
originally all early Ming sheng-yiian were given monthly government stipends, 
the government had to remove dead wood from time to time. The sudden 
appearance of 24 category B candidates in 1553 may probably be explained by 
the fact that those early laws were sometimes relaxed. Reiterations at long 
intervals would suggest that enforcement of the laws had not been uniformly 
strict. By the last decades of the sixteenth century such laws were permanently 
relaxed. With the exception of the aforementioned years all our category A 
figures for the Ming period can reasonably be assumed to be sums of categories 
A and B. In other words, portions of Ming category A candidates are likely 
to have come from “‘transitional’’ families and in terms of percentage the 
differences between Ming and Ch’ing category A figures are actually smaller 
than they appear. 

As the examination system became the most important channel for the 
selection of officials toward the middle of the fifteenth century, between 40 and 
50 per cent of the candidates came from families which may be regarded as 
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humble. Taking the Ming period as a whole, category A candidates constituted 
44.9 per cent and the combined categories A and B candidates 47.6 per cent 
of the total candidates. The amount of upward vertical mobility is unusually 
large. Although from the last quarter of the sixteenth century onward a 
downward trend in category A figures begins to occur and continues practically 
till the end of the Ch’ing period, the combined categories A and B candidates 
for most years still account for more than one-third of the total candidates. 
Both the amount of mobility and the degree of social elevation on account of 
such mobility appear to be substantial as compared with the findings of Natalie 
Rogoff, probably the most methodical and extensive student of occupational 
mobility in the twentieth-century United States.1* 

While it is true that sometimes there is danger in comparing two entirely 
different cultures of different periods such as in our present study and Rogoff’s, 
we are fortunate in having some interesting Western historical data that are 
relevant. By far the most useful and substantial is Mrs. Hester Jenkins’ and 
D. Caradog Jones’ study of the family background of Cambridge University 
students from 1752 to 1937-38.!% Not only is the period covered long enough 
to enable us to observe trends, but the social composition of the students of an 
ancient university which was traditionally a training ground for the ruling class 
offers opportunities for comparison, in spite of the differences in historical, 
institutional, social, and economic conditions. It seems fairly certain that 
attainment of the chin-shih degree demanded more preparation than the entry 
to Cambridge. It would appear further that out of the nine categories into 
which the professions of the fathers of Cambridge students are classified, 
namely, administrative, banking, business, Church, law, medicine, landowning, 
teaching in school, college and university, and miscellaneous, only the last one 
is roughly comparable to our category A families. The very small percentages 
of students from medical professional families would indicate that their fathers 
were physicians and surgeons of respectable professional status rather than 
“apothecaries”. The “landowning” can fairly safely be presumed to be 
“gentry”. Clergymen of the Established Church, in contrast to Dissenting 
ministers, traditionally ranked as “gentlemen”. Only elementary school 
teaching was, until relatively late in the nineteenth century, a profession of low 
prestige and pay, corresponding almost exactly to our category B. But since 
there are no separate percentage figures for elementary and higher teaching, we 
have to treat the entire “teaching” group as a rough equivalent to our category 
B. It seems not too far wrong to regard the other groups as “higher statuses” 
to be compared with the Chinese “ruling class,” which, because of our very 
lénient definition, actually included many men of relatively humble circum- 


18 Well summarized in B. Barber, op. cit., pp. 431-36. 
19 “Social Class of Cambridge University Alumni of the 18th and 19th Centuries,” British 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 1, no. 2, June, 1950. 
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stances. The following table thus roughly compares the social composition of 
Cambridge students and Chinese chin-shih. 


TABLE 3. 
Percent Distribution of Families of Cambridge Students and Chinese Chin-shih 


CAMBRIDGE 

Period eset Teaching Miscellaneous & Misc. 
1752-1799 88 3 9 = 
1800-1849 87 3 10 13 
1850-1899 87 4 9 13 
1937-1938 78 4; 15 22 

CHINA 

Period Ruling class | Cat.A Cat. B A&B 
1371-1610 52.4 44.9 27 47.6 
1652-1703 61.0 24.3 14.7 39.0 
1822-1868 62.4 15.1 225 37.6 
1871-1904 64.7 16.7 18.6 35.3 


It will be seen that our categories A and B figures for the entire Ming period 
are much higher than the combined “teaching” and “‘miscellaneous” figures for 
Cambridge at any period. Although the much diminished category A figures 
of the nineteenth century are almost exactly the same as the “miscellaneous” 
figure of 1937-38, the combined A and B figures of nineteenth century China 
are still substantially higher than the combined Cambridge figures for “teaching” 
and “miscellaneous” in 1937-38. Other types of upward social mobility aside, 
the entry of the comparatively humble and obscure into the ruling class is 
likely to have been considerably easier in Ming and Ch’ing China than in most 
large pre-modern Western societies and perhaps also some modern “egalitarian” 
societies. It is probable that the amount of upward socio-political mobility in 
Ming China cannot easily be matched by any major society, modern or pre- 
modern. 

Data from different societies in different periods must of course be inter- 
preted only in the institutional and sociological context of such societies at such 
times. What at first appears to be quantitatively insignificant, such as an 
increase of a mere 6 per cent in the Cambridge “‘miscellaneous” in two centuries, 
may yet be a fitting epitome of the many-sided changes in Britain between 1752 
and 1938, especially when the replacement of the landowning and the Church 
by the administrative, banking, business, and professional classes as the pre- 
dominant groups is properly interpreted. By the same token the steady and 
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quantitatively more significant downward trend of China’s category A series, 
which is partially but inadequately compensated for by the steady rise of 
category B figures, goes far to testify to the increasing difficulty and frustration 
of the humble and obscure in ascending the social-political hierarchy. Their 
difficulty and frustration were all the greater because our statistics here do not 
show the increasing power of money which during the greater part of the Ch’ing 
period was easily translated into ruling-class membership and which glutted 
the market for bureaucratic office. Some reasons for this changing mobility 
trend and its possible effect on Chinese society will be discussed in section V. 
Suffice it here to point out that over a long period of relative political and social 
stability people of lower status would almost inevitably suffer increasing dis- 
advantages in the competition against their social superiors, especially since 
circumstances in the early period had been abnormally favorable to the lowly. 
This downward trend in our category A series is not unique; it has a rough 
parallel in European history.?° 


IV. DOWNWARD MOBILITY 


In social mobility studies downward mobility is sometimes implied but is so far 
seldom systematically investigated. This is because data showing downward 
mobility are much harder to collect than those on other types of mobility. The 
available Chinese materials offer no exception to this rule. Yet the implications 
of our statistics on entry to the ruling class, and the evidence of literature and 
genealogies deserve a brief analysis. 

In searching for the implications of our data on the social composition of 
the ruling class one striking feature is that save for the years 1655, 1682 and 
1703 the distinguished families failed to produce more than 10 per cent of 
chin-shih at each examination. Taking an overall average for the entire Ming 
and Ch’ing period, they accounted for only 5.6 per cent of the total chin-shih. 
It is true that the distinguished families constituted only a small portion of 
official families, but their aggregate number during any average three-generation 
period must have been considerably larger than the total chin-shih quota of any 
specific examination. The fact that in spite of their incomparable advantages 
the distinguished families failed to dominate the chin-shih examinations, in 
contrast to the prolonged monopoly of political power by a few hundred 
aristocratic families in eighteenth-century England, goes far to testify to the 
general effectiveness of the competitive examination as a social levelling factor 


20 Theodor Geiger, “An Historical Study of the Origins and Structure of the Danish 
Intellegentsia,”’ British Journal of Sociology, vol. 1, ho. 3, September, 1950. It is interesting 
to observe that the portion of Danish intellectuals of “lower” social origins steadily dropped 
from a height of nearly 30 per cent at the Reformation (1536) to a mere 10 per cent around 
1835, although there was a slight upward turn thereafter till 1910. During a period of nearly 
four centuries the “professions” rose from insignificance to predominance. The unusual 


circumstances at the time of the Reformation are in a sense comparable to those in early 
Ming China. 
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and to the inability of wealthy and top-status families in the long run to 
maintain their position. If the highest status group could not in the long run 
maintain its position, it seems reasonable to suggest that for the ruling elite 
as a whole there must have been considerable long-range downward mobility. 

So far our data provide information only on the past three generations of 
chin-shih families but do not enable us to speculate on the future changes 
within them. Fortunately, genealogies usually deal with a large number of 
generations and the better ones enable us to gain an insight into the long-range 
upward and downward mobility trends within the families or clans. Since our 
main concern in this section is downward mobility, three comprehensive 
genealogies will be analyzed as illustrations of the general processes of social 
levelling. The three families we choose were among the most distinguished of 
Ch’ing times. They are the Ch’en family of Hai-ning, in Chekiang, the Chang 
family of T’ung-ch’eng, in southern Anhwei, and the Chi family of Wu-hsi, in 
southern Kiangsu. All three during early Ch’ing times produced prime ministers 
in two consecutive generations. There was a legend about the Ch’en family 
that the great Ch’ien-lung Emperor, who reigned sixty years between 1736 and 
his abdication in 1795, was one of its members. By the middle of the eighteenth 


TABLE 4. Descendants of Chang Yin 


Degrees Officials 

2 

2 nd 6 4 y 6 3 1 1 5 |100 | 83.3 
3rd 14 1 4 8 1 14 3 8 11 |100 | 78.6 
4th 38 a 1 15 2 16 37 1 14 15 30 | 97.3 | 79.0 
Sth at 1 z 6 10 | 28 | 47 10 13 23 | 61.0 | 30.0 
6th 101 1 5 33 | 36.5 | 32.6 
7th 113 2 6 6 20 34 11 11 22 | 30.0} 19.4 

Descendants of Chi Tseng-yiin 

2nd 8 1 1 3 3 8 z 4 1 7 {100 | 87.5 
3rd 25 1 1 1 20 23 11 6 17 | 92.0} 68.0 
4th 56 2 4 ys | 33 9 13 22 | 60.0 | 39.4 
Sth 63 3 2 15 20 2 15 ft P SRIEZTO 
6th 49 1 1 2 8 12 2 6 8 | 24.5] 16.3 
7th 28 1 1 1 3 6 1 3 4 ) 21.4} 14.3 
8th-9th| 16 4 4 3 3 | 25.0} 18.8 


Sources: T’ung-ch’eng Chang-shih tsung-p’u, 1890 ed., and Chi-shih tsung-p’u, 1907 ed. 

* Yin, a hereditary privilege, was generally regarded as an ‘“‘orthodox”’ entrance into the 
ruling class. The yin of the 6th and 7th generations of the Chi family was especially conferred 
by imperial grace on descendants of those who died in civil war. 
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century it was said that the Chang clan and its relatives accounted for one half 
of the “gentry” of China. Since the genealogy of a “common descent group”’ 
is a very voluminous work, we will concentrate on analyzing the mobility 
trends of the most successful branches of the Chang and Chi clans. As the 
Ch’en genealogy contains some helpful statistical summaries, we will analyze 
the mobility trends of the whole Ch’en clan. 

The Chang clan rose to national prominence during the ninth genealogical 
generation which produced Chang Yin (1638-1708), its first prime minister. 
Chang Yin’s second son, Chang T’ing-yii (1672-1755), was undoubtedly one of 
the most powerful prime ministers of the entire Ch’ing period. The Chi family 
produced during its fourth genealogical generation its first prime minister Chi 
Tseng-yiin (1671-1739), whose unusual success was repeated by his third son 
Chi Huang (1711-1794). For convenience we treat Chang Yin and Chi Tseng- 
yiin as the “founders” or first generations of their families. 


No one table can possibly summarize the mobility trends of the Ch’en clan. 
The following will allow comparison with the previous tables. 


TABLE 5. Mobility Trends of the Ch’en Clan 


Holders | Holders of degrees, 
Total offices, and official 
Generation — chin-shih chii-jen and low 
males official ya 
ranks by Number total 
purchase 
Ist 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2nd 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3rd 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4th 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5th 8 0 0 1 0 1 12.2 
6th gd 0 2 2 6 10 45.4 
Tth 47 2 1 2 10 15 32.0 
8th 92 2 1 1 23 27 29.3 
9th 156 2 3 7 34 46 29.5 
10th 241 7 5 9 51 16 31.4 
11th 380 10 12 10 79 111 28.9 
12th 666 1 16 ll 117 185 26.3 
13th 794 3 6 10 195 214 26.9 
14th 868 3 7 12 181 203 23.3 
15th 865 0 4 11 129 143 16.5 
16th 802 0 4 5 88 97 12.0 
17th 653 0 2 $ 68 75 11.4 
18th 358 0 1 0 29 30 8.3 
19th 116 1 0 0 1 2 ey | 
20th 15 (all young) 


Sources: Hai-ning Po-hai Ch’en-shih tsung-p’u, 1882 ed. and Ch’en Ch’i-yiian, Yung-hsien-chai 
pi-chi, ch. 1. 
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A general examination of these figures shows a long-range decline in success 
in Ch’ing times, a decline that is both qualitative and quantitative. While the 
Chang clan, whose record of success was probably unique among the Chinese 
in Ch’ing times, eventually failed to reproduce itself socially, the Chi and Ch’en 
clans failed to reproduce themselves both socially and biologically.: In the 
Confucian society in which individual merit was generally the most important 
factor for success, the ruling class could not in the long run make itself a self- 
perpetuating body. Even the most prudent and influential could reproduce 
themselves socially and politically for only a limited number of generations, 
for even a man of above average intelligence and will-power could not be 
assured of a higher degree through competitive examinations. What has been 
found of the inevitable long-range downward trends among the most distin- 
guished families can safely be applied to the rest of the bureaucracy. After a 
lower-ranking ruling class family reached middle or high official status, the 
puritanical spirit that had accounted so much for the successful upward climb 
is likely to have largely spent itself and the family would undergo the same 
process of levelling as the genealogies of the most distinguished families show. 
The observations of a prudent Ch’ing local official are most revealing :*4 


There is little that one can do when one’s sons and grandsons are mediocre. It is 
important, however, that the scholastic family tradition should be preserved so that 
even if they are poor they can still make a living by teaching village pupils. It is a 
good thing if they are content with coarse clothes and straw shoes and refrain from 
going to the cities. ... My late father used to say that, from his twenty years’ experience 
as an Official in Fukien and from his twenty years’ observation at home, out of some 
one hundred former official colleagues only one or two men’s sons could surpass them 
in official career and only ten or twenty per cent of the descendants could keep up 
their original family standings through hard work and prudent living. Is it because 
local officials’ descendants are naturally bad? [The reason is that] wealth and comforts 
had weakened their ambitions; even if they did not live an extravagant and dissipated 
life they were already good for nothing. In case their fathers had lost their official 
posts and were forced to retire to their ancestral homes, they could practically do 
nothing because of their lack of special skills. The result was that they could only 
sit and eat away their family resources. Moreover, while being brought up in their 
fathers’ official residences, they were subjected to various tempting traps laid by bad 
associates and flattering servants. Unless they were unusually wise and strong-willed, 
they were sure to succumb. Besides, their fathers, being themselves local officials, 
were occupied with legal and fiscal matters; so occupied as a rule that they could 
barely manage to deal with the high and low and had no time or energy to supervise 
their children. Although the youths had acquired bad habits no one would frankly 
advise the fathers. There were cases in which the family had already become insolvent 
while the father was still on active official duty. When citing several such cases my 
father sighed and grieved. He warned my brothers and me about this repeatedly 
when we were young. Fortunately when we grew a little older we were sent back to 
our ancestral home, thus avoiding such traps and bad environmental influence. We 
all began by teaching village schools and then served as clerks after building 


21 Cited in Ch’en Ch’i-yiian, Yung-hsien-chai pi-chi (preface dated 1874), ch. 1, pp. 5a-5b. 
Ch’en was a member of the Ch’en clan of Hai-ning. 
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up a little reputation. We worked harder than even indigent scholars and hence 
were able to establish ourselves. Unfortunately I myself have once more 
become a local official. During the past five or six years I have constantly reminded 
myself of my father’s words, lest my own children would turn loose. For five genera- 
tions starting from my great-great-grandfather, we have managed to perpetuate our 
local official career. This is because of our wise ancestral instructions. At first thought 
we should indeed congratulate ourselves, but the second thought makes me shudder. 
After long observation of family vicissitudes, Yeh Tzu-ch’i, the noted scholar 
of the late-Yiian and early Ming period, made this generalization :2” 

In case the ancestor’s wealth and honor were first obtained from serious studies, the 
descendants, being accustomed to the ease of life, are bound to look down upon 
studies. In case a family acquired its fortune through hard work and frugality, its 
descendants, with a fortune at their disposal, generally forget about diligence and 
thrift. This is the basic reason why there are so many declining and declined families. 
May this be a warning to all of us! 


For many social observers in Ming and Ch’ing times, the rise and fall of families 
seem to follow a general sociological law:*5 
If a normally poor scholarly and ex-official family produces a young man skilled in 
practical management, he will almost certainly make the family rich. If a normally 
substantial landowning family has a son who loves literature, art and music, he will 
almost invariably impoverish the family. 
While undoubtedly all the above and many other peculiarly Chinese human 
environmental explanations of the rise and fall of family fortunes are sound, 
institutional factors are perhaps even more fundamental to a proper under- 
standing of the almost inevitable long-range downward mobility of the ruling 
class. Primogeniture, which did so much to protect wealth and property in a 
concentrated form in pre-modern Europe and even in modern Britain, was 
abolished in China in the late second century B.C. Unlike the ruthless efficiency 
of the English family system, which, in the witty words of Professor Tawney, 
“if it did not drown all the kittens but one, threw all but one into the water’’,?4 
the Chinese family and clan system constantly practiced the division of property 
among male heirs. The virtue of sharing one’s wealth with immediate and 
remote kinsmen had been so loudly extolled since at least the Sung times that 
few members of the ruling elite could escape from the influence of this teaching. 
It has been shown that even exceptionally large fortunes could be levelled off 
or entirely dissipated in a few generations, owing partly to the extravagant 
living of members of rich clans and largely to the unceasing functioning of the 
clan system.*® 

_ The relationship between the progressive dilution of property and the 
inability of the ruling class to perpetuate itself is nowhere more piercingly 


22 Ts’ao-mu-tzu (1529 ed.), ch. 4, p. 120 b. 

23 Ch’ien Yung, Lii-yiian ts’ung-hua (preface dated 1835), ch. 7, p. 7a. 
24 Tawney, op. cit. (see note 16). 

35 Cf. my “Salt Merchants” (note 5). 
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pointed out than by Ké Shou-li (1505-1578), a famous censor-general, noted 
for his conservatism and uprightness. After retiring from official life he 
contributed one thousand mu of land to his clan and provided that it should 
never be divided or alienated. On that occasion he said: ‘“‘When the clan 
organization is not strengthened, the world can have no hereditary families. 
When the world has no hereditary families, the imperial court can have no 
hereditary ministers.”*® Small wonder, then, that Ming and Ch’ing China 
could not have “predestined parliament men” as eighteenth century England 
has as a matter of course, for “‘predestined parliament men” were possible only 
because through primogeniture and entail the aristocracy had preserved the 
integrity of its landed estates which, in the last analysis, were the most important 
source of political power before the age of reform.?’ 


V. FACTORS RELATING TO SOCIAL MOBILITY 


A number of institutionalized channels and non-institutional factors were 
related to social mobility in Ming and Ch’ing times. Among the institutionalized 
channels the most important was the competitive examination system. The 
system is comparatively well known in the West and needs no detailed technical 
discussion in this essay. It seems pertinent, however, to point out that the quotas 
for successful candidates varied from time to time and changing quotas some- 
times had a significant bearing on mobility patterns. Generally speaking, the 
smaller the quota the more difficult it would be for men of humble circum- 
stances to attain a higher degree because, other things being equal, members of 
long established families had superior library facilities and more intellectual 
association. Exceptions are found in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries when men from unestablished families constituted very high per- 
centages of small total quotas. The reason was that examinations were largely 
reserved for members of unofficial families. Taking the Ming period as a whole, 
there were by my count 26,123 chin-shih from eighty examinations, giving an 
average of 326 chin-shih per examination. The sum-total of 112 Ch’ing 
examinations is 26,747, giving an average of only 239 chin-shih per examination, 
nearly 100 less than the Ming average. It seems not merely coincidental that 
the lowest percentages of category A candidates are found in 1692 and 1703, 
the quotas of which are 168 and 166, two of the lowest quotas among our lists. 

Another point to be made with regard to examination is that although in 
general the system was comparatively free from scandals, periods of serious 
abuse are nevertheless known. For example, from the 1570’s onward Ming 
censors, officials and scholars increasingly complained about growing nepotism 
and favoritism in the examination system, a charge which can be partially 
substantiated. Favoritism and nepotism, though illegal, were probably more 


26 Ke-tuan-su-kung chi (1802 reprint), ch. 7, pp. 17b-19a. 
2” Sir Lewis B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (London, 
1957), ch. 1. 
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rampant in Ch’ing times. Court intrigue and discovery of scandals in the 1858 
chin-shih examination resulted in the execution of the chief examiner. It is 
worth speculating whether the sudden jump in the percentages of category A 
candidates in the 1859 and 1860 lists might not have been due to the temporary 
restoration of the examination system to a cleaner state. In general, however, 
particularism seldom reached so serious a degree as to alter the fundamental 
principle of the examination as a universal system of recruitment based on 
individual merit. 

The second institutionalized channel of mobility was the system of official 
sponsorship and recruitment from the Imperial Academy. This channel was 
particularly important in the early decades of the Ming period when it over- 
shadowed the regular examination system. After the middle of the fifteenth 
century it was practically closed and the examination system became the 
exclusive avenue of upward social mobility. The third institutionalized channel 
was the system of sale of official ranks, titles, offices, and Imperial Academy 
studentships. Its brief history and its effect on social mobility have already 
been briefly mentioned. 

The fourth institutionalized channel was the establishment of public (govern- 
ment) schools and private academies, institutions which had a most important 
bearing on social mobility. The Sung government had already begun to 
establish public schools, but they were few in number and located in large 
cities only.22 Not until after the founding of the Ming dynasty were public 
schools required by law to be set up in every county and prefecture except the 
peripheral areas. Thousands of school tutors were given official ranks and pay. 
Besides, the government offered scholarships, or small monthly subsidies, to all 
who acquired the sheng-yiian degree. The successive enlargements of the sheng- 
yiian quotas made it necessary for the Ming government later on to give 
scholarships to senior and better sheng-yiian only. Probably few Western- 
trained Chinese sociologists realize the vital fact that education in Ming and 
Ch’ing China was inexpensive as compared with formal schooling in modern 
China and in the West. Curricula consisted of basic classics and one or two 
histories. A few simple textbooks were practically all that a pupil needed to 
start his “‘scholarly” career. In an age of cheapness and relative abundance a 
small monthly stipend often helped the poor, ambitious, and intellectually 
alert to get along. Modern Chinese schools, as is well known, are beyond the 
reach of most peasants. It would not be an exaggeration to say that early Ming 
China worked out for the first time in world history, in a very rudimentary 
fashion, a nation-wide school and scholarship system, the effect of which on 
social mobility is clearly shown in our statistics. 

Private academies, too, were first established in Sung times but their number 
was very limited until Ming times. Thanks particularly to the example and 


Chao T’ieh-han. “The Prefectural Schools of Sung Times,” Ta-/u tsa-chih, vol. 7, no. 10-11, 
1953, 
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inspiration of Wang Shou-jen, commonly known as Wang Yang-ming (1472- 
1529), statesman, general and the most creative philosopher after Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), the synthesizer of traditional Chinese thought, it became the vogue 
for high officials and famous scholars to give public lectures in the imperial 
city, in public halls and temples of various localities, and to establish private 
academies through semi-public and individual contributions. Wang’s emphasis 
on intuitive knowledge, in contrast to Chu Hsi’s stress on prolonged studies, 
and on the unity of knowledge and action, fired the nation with enthusiasm. 
Here and there in sixteenth century China we find agricultural tenants, firewood- 
gatherers, brick-burners, stone-masons, salt-makers and men from other humble 
walks of life attending public lectures and chanting classics. Not a few of these 
humble men eventually became famous.?® Never before and never after was 
Chinese society nearer to the Confucian ideal of offering educational equality 
to all, regardless of social origins. The task was made easier by the perfection 
in Ming times of the art of printing. Whatever the evil consequences of the 
intensified Ming autocracy, the Ming period taken as a whole must be regarded 
as one of remarkable social and intellectual emancipation. 

Private academies underwent important changes in Ch’ing times. The alien 
Manchu dynasty attempted from time to time to exert control over the thought 
of the nation. Private academies were brought under closer official supervision. 
The early emphasis on philosophical discussions and moral discipline was now 
changed to one on bookish, often slavish, studies of classics and their volumi- 
nous commentaries. The edicts of the Yung-cheng Emperor of the 1720's 
practically transformed private academies into supplementary government 
schools. Now permanently institutionalized and better financed, these acade- 
mies as a rule offered scholarships to the bright and needy. Many Ch’ing 
officials and scholars owed their success to an academy. 

Below the county level there were elementary schools. Early Ming rulers 
repeatedly exhorted the nation to set up shé-hsiieh, community schools, in 
order to enable village youths to study, but it is difficult to know what was 
actually accomplished in this direction. Subsequent reticence in Ming statutes 
and occasional mention in later local histories would suggest that many of 
these schools which had been set up in the early Ming period later became 
derelict. It is interesting, however, to observe the sincerity and thoroughness 
with which early Ming rulers tackled the problem of education. 

The other institutionalized channels of social mobility were the clan system 
and the local system of subsidizing scholars who had to travel to take their 
higher examinations. It is true that not all clans had their own school, nor all 
localities their subsidy system. But as the prestige and influence of a clan or a 
locality was usually measured by the number of higher degree-holders it turned 


out, these systems became more and more common, especially during later 
centuries. 


2° For details, cf. Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695), Ming-ju hsiieh-an, passim. 
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The non-institutional factors which had significant bearing on social mobility 
were aid from friends and benefactors, imperial attitudes and policies toward 
social mobility, and changes in the broad opportunity-structures, mainly 
demographic and economic. In the traditional Chinese society aid from friends 
and benefactors played an important role in the early life of many a poor and 
struggling man who eventually succeeded. 

The attitudes and policies of early Ming rulers toward social mobility, 
particularly those concerning the entry of the humble into the ruling class, have 
already been mentioned in several places. Imperial attitudes and policies 
underwent important changes in Ch’ing times. The early Manchu rulers 
realized that they were aliens whose prolonged and successful rule depended 
on the support of the prominent Chinese. Not only were chin-shih quotas of 
the Shun-chih period (1644-1661) unusually large, averaging 370 candidates 
for each examination, but every effort was made to secure the services of those 
Chinese who had established themselves officially, socially and academically 
before the change of dynasty. In sharp contrast to early Ming policies, early 
Manchu rulers almost completely ignored the poor and humble. As the 
rebellion of the southern feudatories and the resistance of Ming loyalists on 
Formosa were brought under control, the K’ang-hsi Emperor gave orders that 
provincial officials should recommend famous scholars to Peking, where they 
were to be given a special examination in 1679. The biographical articles on 
these recommended scholars reveal that all except very few were members of 
old established families. The crowning success of this manoeuvre may be 
evidenced by the fact that even the very few diehard Ming loyalist scholars 
who refused to answer the imperial summons, none the less felt flattered and 
tacitly approved of this alien but astoundingly Confucian dynasty. Thenceforth, 
in the conclusion of the late erudite Professor Meng Shen, the educated Chinese 
were competing with redoubled vigor to attain chin-shih and to serve the new 
dynasty.*° The distinct imperial favor bestowed upon members of prominent 
Chinese families, coupled with a sudden and sustained shrinkage of chin-shih 
quotas, must have worked hardships on men of humble circumstances. K’ang- 
hsi’s policy was in general followed by his grandson Ch’ien-lung (1736-1795). 
There is reason to believe that the combined circumstances were so in favor of 
established families that the chances for the relatively poor to break into the 
structure of power in the eighteenth century are likely to have been the least 
among the centuries we have studied.*4 

Partly to answer a common complaint of the eighteenth century and largely 


8°. This learned commentary on the special examination of 1692 is in Chang Chii-sheng 
hsien-sheng ch’i-shih sheng-jih chi-nien lun-wen-chi (Shanghai, 1935). 

Chin-shih lists of 18th century are extremely rare. We have a list of specially selected 
kung-sheng for the entire country for the year 1789. Out of a total of 1,149 successful candi- 
dates only 190, or 16.6 per cent, fall into our category A. A few other 18th century lists 


extant are all of chii-jen and kung-sheng, on a provincial scale. They are too fragmentary for 
a study of general trend. 
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as a measure to court popularity amidst rapidly declining dynastic prestige, 
the imperial government enlarged chin-shih quotas in the nineteenth century, 
particularly in the latter half of the century. Financial reasons also forced the 
government to sell offices, ranks, titles, and Imperial Academy studentships on 
a scale hitherto unknown. Theoretically speaking, therefore, men of humble 
birth should have encountered less competition from members of established 
families and their chances of becoming chin-shih should have improved in the 
last century. That this is not borne out by our statistics should probably be 
explained by the changing demographic and economic factors. 

Demographically, with the exception of the zigzags of the seventeenth century, 
which were accounted for by large scale peasant rebellions, Manchu wars of 
conquest and gradual recovery, the population of China was almost continually 
increasing from the late fourteenth century to 1850. The population was more 
than 65,000,000 at the beginning of the Ming period and more than doubled 
itself by about 1600. From the late seventeenth century onward population 
was growing at rates hitherto unknown. By 1800 it reached 300,000,000 and 
it shot up by 1850 to over 430,000,000. Other things being equal, the competi- 
tion for chin-shih was bound to be progressively keener as the nation’s popula- 
tion multiplied.*? 

The ever-decreasing chances for men of humble birth to enter the ruling class 
can be better understood if the demographic factor is related to the changing 
economic factor. The Ming period as a whole was one of remarkable economic 
expansion. The extension of the frontier of rice culture, the commercialization 
of farming in many areas, the rise of cotton textiles as a nation-wide rural 
industry, the growth of industries and crafts, the development of domestic and 
international trade, the continual influx of silver through trade with Europeans 
and Japanese, and the increasing commutation of labor services, all helped to 
make the economy more variegated than ever before. In fact, mainland Chinese 
historians have recently coined the term “incipient capitalism” to describe 
Ming and early Ch’ing economy. In addition, the population was relatively 
small by modern standards and plenty of land was available. Despite the 
burden of taxes and labor services, the chances for the small man to climb up 
the social ladder seem to have been considerably better in Ming times than in 
modern China. With certain interruptions in the seventeenth century the 
economy continued to grow until its gains were nullified by a still more rapid 
growth of the population. From the late eighteenth century onward keen 
observers like Hung Liang-chi (1746-1809), the so-called ‘“‘Chinese Malthus’, 
Kung Tzu-chen (1792-1841) and Wang Shih-to (1802-1889) all testified to the 
unmistakable trend of rapid lowering of customary living standards and 
mounting economic strains which culminated in the Taiping rebellion, 1851- 
1864, the most massive civil war in world history and probably the most power- 


32 For a systematic critique of various types of population data of the Ming and Ch’ing 
periods, cf. my Population, chs. 1-5. 
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ful manifestation of Malthus’ positive checks in the annals of men. Thus the 
broad changing economic and demographic factors throughout the centuries 
are consistent in the main with our mobility trend.** 


VI. RECAPITULATION 


(1) The interplay of the Confucian dualistic social concepts — inequality of 
men and the justification of human inequality through the doctrine of determin- 
ing social status by individual merit — has profoundly colored the character of 
traditional Chinese society. 

(2) Social stratification in traditional China differs only in degree from the 
stratification of most other major societies, but the tangible degree of success 
in harmonizing the dualistic Confician concepts, evidenced mostly from the 
institutionalization of a competitive examination system as the main avenue 
of mobility, is probably without parallel in major pre-modern societies. 

(3) The status system of Ming and Ch’ing China was fluid and flexible and 
partook of the character of a modern and “‘open” society. 

(4) Because of the institutionalized competitive channel for the recruitment 
of members of the ruling class the amount of upward social mobility was very 
substantial in Ming times and still not inconsiderable in the Ch’ing period. This 
substantial amount of mobility tends to refute the opinions of certain modern 
writers and to uphold the beliefs of some eighteenth century French philosophes, 
Frangois Quesnay in particular, that the Chinese ruling class was by and large 
recruited on the basis of individual merit. 

(5) Our category A figures and considerable biographical materials which 
have not been presented in this article would suggest that probably more 
careers ran “from rags to riches” in Ming and Ch’ing China than in modern 
Western societies. 

(6) Ming and Ch’ing China had more institutionalized and non-institution- 
alized channels which promoted upward social mobility than probably any 
major pre-modern society, but had practically no institutionalized means to 
prevent downward social mobility. In this sense, the Ming and Ch’ing society 
was highly competitive in its own ways and the ruling class cannot be called a 
self-perpetuating body. Although high official families enjoyed the yin, 
hereditary privileges, such privileges were greatly curtailed in Ming and Ch’ing 
times. They usually could pass on to only one branch of the family and seldom 
lasted more than three generations. In general, the yin system had no significant 
long-range effect on social mobility. 

(7) This being the case, and further in the light of the substantial amount of 
mobility, especially during early and middle Ming periods, a pertinent theoreti- 
cal question may naturally arise: Would such substantial amount of mobility 
affect social stability in general and the stability of the ruling class in particular? 
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For detailed discussion of various economic and institutional factors in Ming and Ch’ing 
times, cf. my Population, chs. 6-10 (in press, see note 9). 
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Our answer is in the negative for two major reasons. First, at any given period 
of two or three generations substantial numbers of new chin-shih came from 
“old” official families, a fact which gave the bureaucracy its continuity, stability 
and opportunities to assimilate new comers. Secondly, all aspirants to office, 
whatever their social origin, were trained from the first day of school to conform 
to the Confucian ideology. The constant change in the composition of the ruling 
class was seldom accompanied by a change in ideology or fundamental policies. 

(8) Speaking of the changing mobility trend, it may be said that the combined 
institutional and non-institutional factors were more favorable to upward 
social mobility in Ming than in Ch’ing times. 

(9) In the history of Chinese society the T’ang period was an important 
transition during which the power of the early-medieval hereditary aristocracy 
was gradually broken up under the impact of the competitive examination 
system. Social mobility on a significant scale first occured in the T’ang dynasty, 
became more substantial in Sung times,** reached its maximum in the first 
two hundred years of the Ming period, and began to level off from the late 
sixteenth century. 

(10) It is worth speculating whether the fact that China’s myths about social 
opportunity have been increasingly shattered, as may be evidenced by the 
persistent downward trend in our category A figures, has had anything to do 
with the social unrest and revolutions that have characterized nineteenth and 
twentieth century China. 

PING-TI HO 
The University of British Columbia 


34 The percentages of chin-shih from non-official families in Sung times, as shown in two 
lists extant which are carefully analyzed in Kracke, “‘Family vs. Merit in Chinese Civil Service 
Examinations under the Empire,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 10, pp. 103-123, 
1947, are quite comparable to our Ming category A figures. However, the only two surviving 
Sung lists give scantier information on candidates’ family histories. Besides, since in Sung 
times there were no formal academic degrees lower than chin-shih, it is likely that portions of 
Sung chin-shih from non-official families are not strictly comparable to our category A 
candidates in family background. Although most of the channels of social mobility existed 
in Sung times, they were much more widely extended in the Ming period. 
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THE DECRETISTS AND THE “DESERVING POOR” 


In spite of all the complex controversies concerning the interplay of religious 
ideas and economic forces at the end of the Middle Ages the investigation of 
the pre-existing medieval poor law has been rather neglected by modern 
scholars. Evidently enough attitudes toward the relief of poverty are as signifi- 
cant as attitudes toward the acquisition of wealth in gauging the climate of 
economic thought in any given age. Yet, apart from studies on hospital 
administration, little has been done in this field of medieval research since the 
pioneering works of Ratzinger, Emminghaus, Ehrle, Uhlhorn and Ashley in 
the nineteenth century. Since then the attitudes of social welfare experts to 
the problems of poor relief have radically changed and a great mass of source 
material unknown to the earlier writers, notably the work of the medieval 
canonists, has come to the attention of historians.” Both these facts suggest a 
need for some reconsideration of medieval attitudes to the poor and to the 
relief of poverty. 

The writings of the canonists did not of course deal only with technicalities 
of ecciesiastical administration. The law of the medieval church was far- 
reaching in content and the great commentaries on it ranged often into the 
fields of sociology, economics and political theory.* On the subject of poor 


Georg Ratzinger, Geschichte der kirchlichen Armenpflege (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1868); 
Albert Emminghaus, Das Armenwesen und die Armengesetzgebung in Europdischen Staaten 
(Berlin, 1870); Franz Ehrle, Beitrdige zur Geschichte und Reform der Armenpflege (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1881); G. G. W. Uhlhorn, Die Christliche Liebestatigkeit in der alten Kirche 
(Stuttgart, 1882-90); W. J. Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, 
I, ii (London, 1893). For bibliography of modern works on medieval hospitals see Jean 
Imbert, Les hépitaux en droit canonique (Paris, 1947). 

2 The records of manorial law constitute another type of source material that has been little 
used by historians of poor relief. The value of this material was pcinted out by F. M. Page, 
“The Customary Poor Law of Three Cambridgeshire Manors,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 
III (1929-31), 125-133. 

* In recent years a whole spate of books and articles has appeared on the political theories 
of the canonists. Some of this work is discussed in the article, “Some Recent Works on the 
Political Theories of the Medieval Canonists,” Traditio, X (1954), $94-625. Their social and 
economic theories have not attracted so much attention except as regards the doctrine of 
usury. On this see T. P. McLaughlin, ‘The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury,”’ Mediaeval 
Studies, 1 (1939), 81-147; II (1940), 1-22; and B. N. Nelson, The Idea of Usury (Princeton 
1949). 
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relief it is possible to extract from the canonistic works a whole legal philosophy 
which related the claims of the poor to a coherent theory of natural law and 
property, and against that background discussed the legal status of the poor, 
the obligations of public authorities and private individuals and the regulation 
of the administrative agencies through which relief was distributed.* 

Much of this material, it seems to me, can be discussed intelligibly only when 
it is related to the social and economic environment of medieval men. Too 
often in the earlier writings on medieval charity one encounters a sort of un- 
conscious comparative method. Medievai principles were evaluated in accord- 
ance with standards based on experience of a radically different kind of society 
without any awareness that the standards employed were not themselves 
absolute. It remains true though that some of the major questions relating to 
the administration of poor relief that the canonists discussed were not concerned 
with specifically medieval problems but with ones that recur in all ages and all 
cultures. In such cases a comparative approach seems legitimate and can be 
very rewarding. The purpose of this article then is to present the arguments of 
a group of canonists on one such question in order to illustrate the potentialities 
of canonistic research in this field and to provide material for a comparative 
study of the problem they discussed. 

The canonists to be considered are the Decretists who produced their 
summae and glosses on the Decretum of Gratian in the first half century after 
its publication (c. 1140-1190), whose arguments on the point at issue were to 
be decisive for the rest of the Middle Ages.® The problem is the perennial one 
of discrimination in poor relief — whether eligibility for relief should be determin- 
ed by need alone or by other considerations, whether there should be any fixed 
order of preference among eligible applicants, whether the principles of 
selection should be conditioned by a desire to reform, or alternatively to punish, 
the paupers seeking relief. 

The most common criticism of medieval charity is that it hardly concerned 
itself with this question at all. As far back as 1870 Emminghaus argued that 
the whole orientation of medieval ethics, with their emphasis on almsgiving as 
atonement for sin and as a way of winning a reward in the next world, militated 
against any serious consideration of the real needs and deserts of the beggar. 
The medieval system, he maintained, was not really aiming at the alleviation 
of want; rather it encouraged idleness and pauperism.* In 1881 Franz Ehrle 


A sketch of this “legal philosophy”’ is attempted in the book Medieval Poor Law (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1959). Ermenegildo Lio has recently been investigating the nature and 
extent of a man’s obligation to contribute to the support of the poor in the works of the 
scholastic theologians. See especially his article, ‘‘Le obligazioni verso i poveri in un testo di 
S. Cesario riportato da Graziano,” Studia Gratiana, Ill (Bologna, 1955), 51-81, which gives 
references to Fr. Lio’s earlier studies on this theme. 

5 The basic reference work on the canonists and canonistic manuscripts of this period is 
Stephan Kuttner, Repertorium der Kanonistik (Citta del Vaticano, 1937). 

* Emminghaus, op. cit., 6. 
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replied with a substantial list of scriptural and patristic texts which insisted that 
alms were to be given only in cases of genuine need,’ but it was the views of 
Emminghaus that found more general acceptance. In England, for instance, 
they were taken over with little qualification by the Webbs in their English Poor 
Law History, though the authors did give a passing nod of recognition to the 
“isolated sentences” from the church fathers adduced by Ehrle.® 

The issue is really one that cannot be decided by the mere citation of texts 
for the simple reason that there is an abundance of texts that can be quoted 
on both sides of the question. The point that the earlier controversialists 
missed was that medieval men themselves were quite well aware of this fact and 
often set themselves to explain the dichotomy in the source material available 
to them. Indeed, for some historians of scholastic thought, the principal 
interest of this question might be that it provides a very good example of 
twelfth century dialectical technique in action. 

In spite of his own title for his work, Concordia Discordantium Canonum, 
Gratian himself did not harmonize all the “‘discordances”’ in the great collection 
of texts that he assembled, and our problem of discrimination in charity is a 
case in point. Gratian presented an excellent selection of texts bearing on the 
subject but did not explain how they were to be reconciled with one another. 
At one point in his work he wrote, In hospitalitate autem non est habendus 
delectus personarum, sed indifferenter quibuscumque sufficimus hospitales nos 
exhibere debemus;° and in support of this doctrine of “indiscriminate charity” 
he cited a passage of St. John Chrysostom which began with the trenchant 
words, Quiescamus ab hac absurda curiositate et diabolica et peremptoria. The 
passage went on to explain that if a stranger presented himself as a priest he 
was to be examined, but that normally a man who simply asked for food was 
to be helped without question, for it was not the deserts of the recipient but 
the generosity and goodwill of the giver that counted in the sight of God. 

Further on in the Decretum Gratian wrote of the quality of generosity to the 
poor which he held to be essential in a good bishop, and here he observed, Jn 
ipsa autem liberalitate modus adhibendus est rerum et personarum.'° Gratian 
illustrated this requirement with a series of texts taken from the De Officiis of 
St. Ambrose, which specified the classes of persons who were to receive pre- 
ferential treatment in the administration of ecclesiastical charity. Faithful 
Christians had a prior claim on the resources of the church, and also those 


Ehrle, op. cit., 10-24. 

8 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Poor Law History, 1 (London, 1927), 4-5, “The diligent 
student can pick out all down the centuries, from the more statesmanlike Catholic writers, 
isolated sentences pointing to the duty of practical wisdom in almsgiving... But the over- 
whelming tendency of regarding alms as an act of piety, like fasting and prayer principally 
from the standpoint of the state of mind of the giver was in the direction of dismissing all 
considerations with regard to the character of the recipient.” 

D. 42 post c. 1. 
10D. 86 post c. 6. 
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who were unable to work through age or sickness and those who were victims 
of misfortune. The administrator of charity was also to concern himself 
specially with those needy persons who were ashamed to beg publicly for 
alms." In this same context Gratian also quoted St. Augustine who had held 
that no alms were to be given to followers of infamous professions such as 
actors, prostitutes, gladiators.!2 There was also another text of Augustine, 
cited twice in the Decretum, that could have formed the basis for a severely 
punitive system of poor relief, “It is more useful to take bread away from a 
hungry man than to break bread for him if, being sure of his food, he neglected 
righteousness.””?* 

C. R. Cheney, commenting on the common medieval gibes against those who 
studied the profitable science of law instead of the more spiritually rewarding 
discipline of theology, has recently observed that, “so long as they read their 
Gratian they would absorb the right ideas about the priestly office and the 
pastoral care — largely indeed in the very words of the early Fathers.” This is 
true enough as regards the administration of charity, but Gratian’s texts only 
served to illustrate the divergence of opinion that existed among the fathers 
themselves. It was for the canonists to make what they could out of the materials 
provided. 

The first of the Decretists, Paucapalea, was content to repeat in different 
contexts the two contrasting points of view put forward by Gratian himself, 
and none of the works of the next decade, the Summa Rolandi, Summa lus 
aliud divinum or Summa Sicut vetus testamentum addressed themselves to the 
problems of poor relief implicit in Gratian’s comments and quotations. 
Rufinus, however, whose important Summa on the Decretum was completed 
at Bologna in the years 1157-59, did undertake a detailed discussion of the need 
for discrimination in almsgiving.’4 Commenting on Gratian’s words, In 
hospitalitate autem non est habendus delectus personarum, Rufinus first pointed 
out that there were many texts expressing a contrary point of view, and he 
went on to quote several of them. The first, Desudet elemosina in manu tua 
donec invenies iustum cui des seems to have been a kind of proverbial saying in 
the Middle Ages.® Next, Rufinus cited the Canticle of Canticles, Ordinavit in 
me caritatem'® together with the interpretation of St. Ambrose who had taught 


86 cc. 14-18. 

12 D. 86 cc. 7-9. 

18 C.5q.5c.2and C. 23 q. 4c. 37, “Melius est cum severitate diligere quam lenitate decipere. 
Utilius esurienti panis tollitur, si de cibo securus iustitiam negligebat quam esurienti panis 
frangitur ut iniustitiae seductus acquiescat.” 

14 Die Summa Decretorum des Magister Rufinus, ed. H. Singer (Paderborn, 1902), Summa 
ad D. 42 post c. 1, pp. 100-101. See infra, Appendix A. 

18 Rufinus did not give any reference for this text, but later canonists often quoted it as 
being in scripturis or in evangelio. It does not in fact occur in the Scriptures, though it might 
have been suggested by Eccles XII. 2, ‘“‘Benefac iusto et invenies retributionem magnam.” 

16 Cant. Canticorum Il. 4. 
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that caritas ordinata required a man to love first God, then his parents, then 
his children, then those of his own household and finally strangers. This text 
became as important in subsequent canonistic discussion as the passages of 
St. Ambrose that were incorporated in the Decretum itself; the canonists always 
strongly emphasized the duty of a man to provide for any member of his own 
family who fell into want. Finally Rufinus quoted the Glossa Ordinaria to 
Matthew V.42, Da ei ita scilicet ut nec tibi nec alii noceat; pensanda enim est 
iustitia. 

Rufinus then set himself to reconcile these texts with the passage of the 
Decretum under discussion by a series of distinctions. In almsgiving, he suggest- 
ed, four factors were to be considered — the quality of the person seeking alms, 
the resources of the giver, the cause of the petition and the amount requested. 
In the first place the beggar was either honestus or inhonestus. If he was 
inhonestus and especially if he was a man capable of working who preferred 
rather to beg and steal, certainly nothing was to be given to him but he was to 
be corrected (unless he was actually dying of hunger). If the resources available 
were sufficient then all the honesti could be helped, but if there was not enough 
for all then the rules of St. Ambrose regarding discrimination in charity were 
to be adopted. These distinctions applied when the applicant was known. All 
those who were unknown and who asked only for food were to be helped, but 
an unknown man who claimed support on the ground that he was sent as a 
preacher was to be examined. Demands for excessive sums were to be refused. 

These distinctions and categories of Rufinus eventually proved very in- 
fluential but they were not at once generally accepted. Three major summae 
of the French school written in the 1160’s put forward alternative approaches 
to the problem of discrimination. The Summa Parisiensis (c. 1160) suggested 
tersely that the texts in favor of indiscriminate giving meant that all were to 
be helped while those in favor of discrimination meant that there could be some 
differentiation in the treatment of the persons who received help according to 
their status.” 

Stephanus Tornacensis offered still another solution. Gratian had written, 
In hospitalitate autem non est habendus delectus personarum, but then again, 
In ipsa autem liberalitate modus adhibendus est rerum et personarum. Stephanus 
called attention to the difference in terminology. Evidently “hospitality” was 
one thing, “liberality” or almsgiving something different. 


Nota aliud esse in eleemosyna danda, aliud in hospitalitate sectanda. In eleemosyna 
danda habendus est delectus personarum, ut si viderit quis iustum et iniustum paupe- 
rem, prius detur iusto, et secundum ordinatam caritatem prius suis egentibus quam 
alienis, prius infirmo quam sano, prius seni quam iuveni, prius erubescenti mendicare 
quam effronti. In hospitalitate non est delectus habendus, sed, cum hospitium a 


17 The Summa Parisiensis on the Decretum Gratiani, ed. T. P. McLaughlin (Toronto, 1952), 
Summa ad D. 42 c. 2, p. 38. “Non debet esse delectus quin omnibus subveniatur quibus 
potest, et erit delectus et in dispersione et in distinctione honoris personarum.” 
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nobis petitur, omnes quos possumus recipere recipiamus, nec dicamus: reciperem te 
si esses clericus, si esses illius aut illius conditionis.'* 

Stephanus here seems to have touched on a topic that was to become a major 
theme of controversy in later poor law history, the distinction between indoor 
and outdoor relief. It is possible to think of a number of reasons to justify the 
view that hospitality, indoor relief, could be offered to all who applied, while 
almsgiving had to be more strictly regulated. In some later systems, for 
instance, it proved possible to make the “hospitality” so extremely unattractive 
that only the really desperate would apply for it. 

One does not, however, have the impression that Stephanus had reflected on 
these matters, but rather that he had merely seized on a verbal discrepancy in 
order to resolve a dialectical tension. The more common tradition among the 
canonists was to take the word hospitalitas as a generic term that included all 
forms of poor relief, but Stephanus’ solution did find some support among 
canonists of the French school. 

The next major work of that school expressly rejected it however. The 
Summa Elegantius in iure divino (c. 1169) opened its discussion thus: 

Sextum apostolice regule capitulum est hospitalem esse. In quo utrum delectus 
habendus sit queri potest. Videtur quod sic, inde quia species est elemosine.'® 

This author pointed out that according to St. Ambrose we ought to help our 
own before strangers, the sick before the well, the just before the unjust and so 
on, and that according to St. Augustine it was a sin to give to members of 
infamous professions, but that, on the other hand, St. John Chrysostom would 
have us aid all indiscriminately. His solution was based on the donor’s know- 
ledge of the applicants or lack of it. If he did not know anything about their 
way of life he was to give to all provided that his resources sufficed; if he did 
know them and he had not enough for all, then the usual system of preferences 
was to be applied. This conclusion seems substantially similar to that of Rufinus, 
but the author of the Summa Elegantius did not refer to any class of inhonesti 
who were to be excluded from relief even when ample resources were available. 

Meanwhile the arguments of Rufinus which had begun the whole discussion 
seem to have been accepted for the time being at Bologna. Johannes Faventinus 
in his Summa, written shortly after 1171, was content to repeat Rufinus verbatim 
without taking any note of the intervening discussions. A number of French 


18 Die Summa der Stephanus Tornacensis iiber das Decretum Gratiani, ed. J. F. v. Schulte 
(Giessen, 1891), Summa ad D. 42 c. 2, p. 62. 

19 MS Paris BN 14997, fol. 15 v. The passage continued, “In elemosina autem delectus est 
habendus personarum ut potius suis quam alienis, infirmis quam sanis, mendicare erubescenti 
quam effronti, egenti quam habenti et inter egentes prius iusto quam iniusto des. Hec est 
caritas ordinata, unde Dominus, ‘Desudet’, inquit ‘elemosina in manu tua....’ Item Augus- 
tinus, ‘Donare histrionibus vitium immane est non virtus....’ E contra Iohannes Chrisosto- 
mus, ‘Si quis sacerdotem se nominat, scrutare. Si pro nutrimento postulat non examines.’ 
Verum hec sibi non contradicunt, ut 3i postulantium vita nescitur et omnibus sufficimus 
omni petenti tribuatur. Cesset examinatio unde non agnoscitur petentis persona. Si vita 
cognoscitur delectus habeatur.” 
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works of the 1170’s also made use of the distinctions and categories proposed 
by Rufinus without, however, accepting all his conclusions. The Summa 
Inperatorie maiestati held that both the receiving of guests and the dispensing 
of alms were included in the term hospitalitas, and discussed the second meaning 
under the headings, qualitas petentis, facultas tribuentis, res petita and modus 
petitionis. The author was especially insistent that only common foodstuffs 
should be given to the poor, not rich delicacies, a point often repeated by later 
canonists.?° (Simon de Bisignano quoted an anecdote from Galen to prove that 
luxurious foods were bad for the poor just as coarse foods were bad for the 
rich.24) The author of the Jnperatorie Maiestati added that demands accompa- 
nied by force or threats were to be refused. The Summa Tractaturus magister 
presented a discussion that consisted in the main of an elaborate structure of 
cross-references, the argument closely following that of Rufinus.?? 

About 1180 Sicardus undertook an unusually lengthy review of various 
probiems involved in the administration of charity, resting his discussion, as 
Stephanus had done, on a distinction between hospitality and almsgiving. He 


20 Summa ad D. 42, MS Munich, Staatsbibliothek 16084, fol. 6 rb, ‘“‘Hospitalitas in duobus 
consistit, in hospitis receptione et elemosine largitione. Circa elemosinam ista considerari 
solent, qualitas petentis, facultas tribuentis, res petita et modus petitionis. In prima discretio 
est habenda. Primo subveniendum est parentibus, deinde filiis, deinde familie, deinde aliis 
notis, deinde omnibus, set prius christianis, deinde infidelibus, quia dicit apostolus, ““Operantes 
bonum ad omnes, maxime tamen ad domesticos fidei’’ (Gal. VI. 10). Facultas eius qui dare 
debet, an dives sit an pauper. Res petita consideranda est, an pretiosa sit an minus bona, an 
delitiosa sint fercula an rusticana, quia vero peccare dicitur qui delitiosa et voluptuosiora 
fercula pauperibus prestat. Modus petitionis; refert enim an solius Dei intuitu requirat an 
vi vel more mimico velit extorquere. Pro Deo petenti non denegatur, secundo denegari debet, 
quia quod ioculatoribus datur demonibus immolatur.” 

21 Summa ad D. 25 post c. 3 MS Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Can. 38, p. 7, ““Huius pro- 
hibitionis ratio potuit esse huiusmodi. Ex eo enim pretio quo quis emit lautos cibos qui 
sufficiant tribus pauperibus poterant emi tot de communibus qui sufficiant forte x, et melius 
est pluribus dare modicum quam uni totum. ... Vel ideo quia sicut infirmatur dives si utatur 
vilibus ut infra d. xli Non cogantur (c. 3) sic infirmantur pauperes si utantur preciosis. Sicut 
de quodam Galienus narrat qui de arato ad regnum est vocatus et dum uteretur preciosis 
cepit deficere nisi ad consueta nature transmitteretur.””, Huguccio added a third reason why 
delicacies were not to be given to the poor, “Scilicet quia inde pauperes provocantur ad 
libidinem et excitatur irritamentum gule.” (Summa ad D. 25 post c. 3, MS Admont, Stifts- 
bibliothek 7, fol. 36 vb.) 7 

22 Summa ad D. 42 post c. 1, MS Paris BN 15994, fol. 13 ra, “Jn hospitalitate autem non est 
habendus delectus personarum: d. \xxxvi Non satis (c. 14) contra. Et in evangelio, ‘Desudet 
elemosina in manu tua’ etc. contra. In canticum canticorum, ibi ‘Ordinavit in me caritatem’ 
glossa ‘Primo Deus diligendus est, secundo parentes, inde filii, postea propinqui, qui si boni 
sunt malis filiis sunt preferendi’. In evangelio mathei, ibi, ‘Omni petenti te tribue’, glossa 
‘Si non das rem da vel benedictionem vel correctionem’ contra. Solvo. Consideranda est 
persona petentis ut non detur nisi honestis et illis potius qui ministrant spiritualia secundum 
verbum evangelii, d. Ixxxvi Donare (c. 7), v q. v Non omnis (c. 2), in quo casu locuta prima 
duo contra. Facultas dantis, etiam ubi persona petentis est honesta ut d. Ixxxvi Non satis 
(c. 14) ibi Est et alia, quo casu intelliguntur iii contra. Causa petendi ut in sequenti capitulo, 
Quiescamus (c. 2), d. Ixxxvi Qui venatoribus (c. 8). ... Quantitas petiti ut di. Ixxxvi Non satis 
ibi misericordia tamen, quibus casibus iiii contra. Excepta ubique ultima necessitate ut d. 
Ixxxvi Non satis ibi Pasce (c. 21). Vel aliud est in helemosina ut in predictis contra, aliud in 
hospitalitate ut hic. 
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discussed the position of a man charged with the administration of another’s 
property (whether he could give alms from it) and struck an unusual note in 
discussing the quality of food to be distributed to the poor when, instead of 
declaring like everybody else that it should not be deliciosa, he wrote that it 
should not be vitiosa. Sicardus also enlarged the textual basis of the discussion 
by throwing in quotations from Seneca along with the usual scriptural and 
patristic passages. But there was nothing really original in his discussion on 
discrimination among applicants for relief. His gloss was essentially a synthesis 
and amplification of points of view developed in the Summa Stephani, the 
Summa Parisiensis and the Summa Elegantius.** 

Hitherto we have considered works of the Bolognese and French schools of 
canonists. Another particularly interesting and thoughtful contribution to the 
discussion came from the Anglo-Norman school in the Summa Omnis qui iuste 
probably written at Oxford in about 1186.74 In this work, as in the Summa 
Elegantius, the primary distinction was between those poor who were known 
to the administrator of charity and those who were strangers. Among those 
who were known the more deserving cases were to be preferred to the less 
deserving. As for the strangers, a man claiming support as a priest was to be 
examined, while any who asked only food for the love of God were to be helped. 
But the author made one significant exception to this rule. A man who was 
capable of working with his hands was not to be given anything but was to be 
corrected and told to go to work. This reservation was common enough in the 
glosses dependent on Rufinus, but the English canonist was unusual in suggest- 
ing that the test of ability to work was one that could be applied even to strangers. 
He showed another unusual insight when, having declared that an able-bodied 
pauper should be refused alms and corrected, he added, “‘These things are true 
provided that he can find someone to employ him” (Hec ita vera sunt si possit 
repperire cui serviat.) 

The author next introduced Stephanus’ distinction between hospitality and 
almsgiving, and here again he had something original to contribute for he 
seems to have been the first to have suggested any specific reason for the 
distinction. 


Vel forte aliud est in hospitalitate aliud in elemosinis quia durum est viatori respondere 
scrutanti. 

If we bear in mind that the man seeking hospitality would commonly be a 
traveller, a stranger, who could not easily prove his identity or his deserts, then 
Stephanus’ doctrine that there should be © » “-scrimination in hospitality seems 
complementary to Rufinus’ view that a’ »2: ioners who were unknown should 
be regarded as eligible for help. A‘ ** se very pertinent observations the 
author of the Summa Omnis qui ius‘« < utinued, “This is a brief and useful 
distinction. Others distinguish more fuily and better thus....” And he went 


23 Infra, Appendix B. 
Infra, Appendix C. 
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on with a conventional analysis in terms of the cause of the petition, person of 
the applicant and resources of the giver. In another context this canonist 
pointed to some problems posed by St. Ambrose’s suggested order of preference 
among applicants for relief. It might be that a close relative who was a very 
bad man and an outsider who was a very good man were both in need. Who 
should then have first claim on a man’s resources? Or again, what was to be 
done if two men, one very righteous and the other very unrighteous, were both 
in danger of death and only one could be saved? According te St. Ambrose 
we ought to help the just before the unjust, but in this case if the unjust man was 
allowed to die he would go straight to Hell, whereas if he was saved he might 
repent. On the other hand, if the just man died he would go to Heaven. It 
would seem therefore that we ought to give preference to the unjust. The 
glossator concluded doubtfully, “But this is not exactly true,” and left this 
knotty problem unsolved.?® 

There are certain elements common to all the glosses considered so far. In 
the first place there was no disposition at all to regard a state of poverty as itself 
implying a moral defect in the individual concerned. On the other hand it was 
always recognized that, among the poor, some cases were more deserving than 
others and that, when the resources available did not suffice for all, the more 
deserving cases were to be helped first. Also, it was very generally agreed that 
when funds were adequate strangers should be given the benefit of the doubt, 
should be helped without prior inquisition as to their merits. Finally, all the 
canonists held that if a man was actually near death from starvation then he 
was to be helped regardless of all other considerations. 

But on one important point there was a sharp cleavage of opinion. Some 
canonists held that there was a class of undeserving poor who were to be 
denied alms on principle even when ample resources were available; others 
held that the only ground for excluding a needy applicant was inadequacy of 
funds. Rufinus and the authors of the Summa Tractaturus magister and the 
Summa Omnis qui iuste, for instance, held the first view. Sicardus and the 
authors of the Summa Parisiensis, the Summa Elegantius and the Summa 
Inperatorie maiestati held the second. 

The first position was commonly supported by the citation of St. Augustine’s 
words, “It is more useful to take bread away from a hungry man if, being sure 
of his food, he neglected righteousness.” As for the types of undeserving to be 
25 Summa ad D. 86 C. 14, MS Rouen, Bibliothéque muncipale 743, fol. 40 r, “Set quero 
utri citius subveniendum esset, vel patri qui iniustus est vel alii qui iustus est. Item si iudeus 
ad fidem conversus videret patrem suum adhuc iudeum et obstinatum indigentem utrum 
citius deberet dare et illi subvenire quam christiano et iusto. Item ubiconcurrunt duo istorum, 
puto conditio, etas. Quid in hoc casu faciendum est? Utrum citius deberet dare nobili 
indigenti vel seni. Sic potest queri in aliis duobus concurrentibus. Item si teneantur duo ab 
hostibus, alter iustissimus, alter iniustissimus et nisi statim redimantur, interficiantur, uter est 
redimendus? Et videtur quod iniustissimus quia si redimatur adhuc poterit corrigi. Si autem 


interficiatur statim transit ad gehennam. Iustus autem statim ad gloriam. Unde non videtur 
quod ita necessarium sit eum redimere sicut et alium, Hoc autem non est precise verum. 
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excluded, Rufinus mentioned that alms were to be refused “especially to a 
man who can seek food by his own work’’, but the use of the word “especially” 
implies that he had others in mind as well. Rufinus’ successors who discussed 
this point brought into play the other texts of Augustine which condemned 
giving to those who followed an evil way of life. The canonists who taught 
that all inhonesti were to be refused alms commonly cited adherents of infamous 
professions, prostitutes and ioculatores for instance, as examples of persons 
who were ineligible for help unless they were actually in extremis. The other 
group of canonists taught that there was nothing wrong in helping such people 
whenever they were in need; the only sin was to give to them “‘for the exercise 
of their evil arts’, and this they took to be the meaning of St. Augustine.?® 

The problem here is a central one for all poor relief systems. The issue 
involved is whether administrators of relief should aim simply at alleviating 
want or should also seek, by withholding relief, to punish (or reform) those 
among the needy whose way of life seems morally objectionable. The decisive 
treatment of this question came from the great canonist Huguccio whose 
Summa, completed towards 1190, is generally reckoned as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Bolognese school of Decretists. The views of Huguccio were 
accepted in the Glossa Ordinaria of Johannes Teutonicus, written a generation 
later, and so continued to be studied all through the Middle Ages as the 
standard exposition of the problem. 

After citing an ample selection of texts for and against indiscriminate 
charity, Huguccio put forward the by then conventional distinction between 
the poor who were known and those who were strangers. The stranger was 
to be helped without examination unless he claimed to be a priest. Among 
those who were known all were eligible for help, according to Huguccio, except 
only “one who, being sure of his food, neglects righteousness”. This seems an 
evasion. We are told in effect that all should be helped except those who would 
be morally injured by freely available charity, but we are not told who these 
people are.?” Huguccio, however, was quoting the familiar text of St. Augustine, 
so we can turn to his gloss on that passage of the Decretum for further informa- 
tion. There his position was made clear. 


26 Summa Parisiensis ad D. 86 post c. 6, ed. cit. p. 67, “In subveniendo, si omnibus potest, 


non debet esse delectus. Sed in modo subveniendi, quod hic dicit quibusdam sicut mimis et 
joculatoribus, prohibemur dare eo respectu quia sunt joculatores, cum alias non essemus 
daturi.”” Summa Elegantius ad D. 86, MS Paris BN 14997, fol. 41 r, ““Histrioni quia membro- 
rum et vultus transformatione corporis sui ludibrium exhibet dare vitandum est, sed si arta 
necessitate laboret et huic et venatori subvenire officii est. (Ubi ergo legitur talibus dandum 
non esse, subintelligendum est ob causam professionis sue.)”” The words Ubi ergo ... 
professionis sue, lacking in the Paris MS, are supplied from MS Bamberg Can. 39; they also 
occur in MS Vienna, Staatsbibl. 2125. Sicardus, Summa ad D. 42, MS Bamberg Can. 38, p. 
125, “Histrionibus aut meretricibus, venatoribus non est dandum quia qui donat istis non 
donat homini set arti nequissime ... nisi in necessitate; tunc enim das homini non arti.” 
(cf. infra Appendix B). 

27 Infra, Appendix D. 
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Set hic intelligitur in eo casu cum quis potest laborare et suo labore sibi victum 
querere et non vult, set tota die ludit in alea vel taxillis.?* 

The class of poor who would be encouraged in their evil ways by receiving 
assistance was thus defined as the able-bodied who were able to work but chose 
rather to idle their time away. Consistently with this position Huguccio held 
that followers of vile professions were eligible for help whenever they were in 
need.” 

These arguments applied when sufficient funds were available for all appli- 
cants. If there was not enough for all the usual rules of preference derived from 
St. Ambrose were to be applied, with the proviso that cases of severe need were 
to be helped first.*° The canonistic discussions thus issued in a doctrine which 
did regard one category of undeserving poor as ineligible for assistance, but 
limited that category to the wilfully idle. Those whose way of life was objection- 
able on other grounds were not ineligible. There remained a certain ambivalence 
in the canonistic position, however, since, if the charitable funds available were 
not sufficient for everyone, which must after all have been a common situation, 
then, other things being equal, a good man was to be helped before a wicked one. 

Some of the preoccupations of the canonists will seem very remote from those 
of modern social workers and public assistance administrators. For instance, 
the distinction which they always made and which was evidently very important 
to them, between a stranger who claimed to be a priest and one who asked alms 
only for charity’s sake, is meaningful only in the context of medieval life. On 
the other hand, some of the canonists’ insights and arguments retain their 
relevance. The public assistance worker who has had the task of interviewing 
the relatives of an applicant for relief to determine whether they can contribute 
to his support will find a familiar ring in the canonists’ insistence that a man’s 
first charitable obligation was to provide for members of his own family. 
(One text of the Decretum laid down that a widow was not to be maintained 
out of church funds if her parents were capable of supporting her.*!) Again, 
many a modern social worker will have found herself trying to reform the way 
of life of a client to whom she is administering assistance and will have wondered 
how far her responsibilities in this direction extend or ought to extend. But 
the most perennially relevant of all the canonists’ considerations is surely the 


28 Summa ad C. 5 q. 5c. 2, MS Admont, Stiftsbibliothek 7, fol. 191 vb. 

29 Summa ad D. 86 c. 7, MS Adniont 7, fol. 110 va, “Dare ystrionibus ... Istis dare causa 
inanis glorie pro exercitio sui vitii peccatum est. Set in necessitate dare eis intuitu pietatis 
peccatum non est ... nam vitiure. ii: t:iibus non est fovendum, set natura substentenda est.” 
89 On this, besides the passage quoted in Appendix D, see Summa ad D. 86 c. 14, MS 
Admont 7, fol. 111 rb, “Primo enim debemus subvenire domesticis fidei et postea alienis a 
fide, et intelliguntur ea que hic dicuntur cum equaliter indigent domestici et alii vel plus 
domestici, set si alii plus indigeant, puta ad mortem, primo eis subveniendum est, ut infra 
eadem, Pasce (c. 21). Item quod hic dicitur intelligitur cum extraneus a fide (non est nobis 
pater vel filius vel consanguineus. Tunc enim extraneus a fide) preponi debet alii, scilicet 
domestico fidei.”” (Words non est ... a fide supplied from MS Vatican lat. 2280.) 
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distinction which they so often drew between the situation that existed when 
funds were ample and that which obtained when the resources available were 
insufficient to provide for all the needy. For it seems to be almost a law of 
nature that poor relief agencies that are sympathetically administered operate 
with less funds than the administrators themselves regard as necessary. 

Even in the context of modern public assistance it can happen that a legislature 
defines standards of eligibility but fails to appropriate sufficient funds to provide 
adequately for all who qualify for relief according to the standards laid down. 
The situation does indeed arise in practice. It arose in Washington D.C. 
during 1957. The modern public assistance worker thinks of his case work as 
being concerned with the establishment of “eligibility” or “‘non-eligibility” 
rather than with the old-fashioned discrimination between the “‘deserving” and 
the “undeserving” poor. And yet, both in public assistance and private 
charities, if there is simply not enough money available to supply all those in 
need, then presumably in practice some principles of discrimination must be 
applied. It would be interesting to know whether such principles bear any 
resemblance to those that the canonists advocated in the twelfth century, or 
St. Ambrose in the fourth. 


BRIAN TIERNEY 
Washington, D.C. 


APPENDIX 
A. Rufinus, Summa ad D. 42 dictum Gratiani post c. 1. 


In hospitalitate autem non est haberdus delectus personarum. ... Hoc multis contrarietatibus 
patet. Et primum, quia dicitur ‘““Desudet elemosina in manu tua, donec invenies iustum cui 
des”. Post, quia differenter quibusdam dare debemus, unde in canticis, ‘“‘Ordinavit in me 
caritatem”’. Caritas debet esse ordinata ut post Deum parentes, deinde filii, post domestici, 
ad ultimum extranei diligantur. Infra dist. Ixxxvi c. Non satis (c. 14) habetur, quanta sit 
habenda differentia in impendenda misericordia. Invenitur quoque super illum locum in 
Matheo, “‘Qui petit a te da ei’’, (Mat. V. 42) invenitur hoc, “‘Da ei, ita scilicet ut nec tibi nec 
alii noceat; pensanda enim est iustitia’”. Itaque enim dabis omni petenti, etsi non id, quod 
petit, sed melius, cum iniuste petentem correxeris. Per hec omnia claret quia non omni ad 
nos venienti debemus indifferenter nos exibere largificos. Sed sciendum quod in suscipientibus 
hospitis hec quattuor attendenda sunt, qualitas petentis zlimoniam et facultas dantis, causa 
petitionis et quantitas petiti. Qualitas, utrum honestus vel inhonestus, facultas dantis, utrum 
omnibus possit sufficere vel tantum aliquibus, causa petitionis, scilicet an pro alimento tantum 
postulet pro amore Dei, an quia dicat se tibi missum ad predicandum et ideo pro debitis sibi 
stipendiis a te petat, quantitas petiti, utrum nimis vel modestum petatur. Si ergo inhonestus 
sit qui petit, et maxime cum possit suo opere victum querere et negligit, ita etiam ut magis 
eligat mendicare vel furari, procul dubio tunc ei dandum non est, sed corripiendus, in quo casu 
intelligitur illud predictum super Matheum, nisi forte ad mortem indigeat; tunc enim omnibus, 
si habemus, indifferenter dare debemus. Unde Ambrosius, “‘Pasce fame morientem” etc.; 
require in dist. Ixxxvi Non satis (c. 14). Si autem honestus est ille, qui petit, debes omni 
huiusmodi dare, si facultas dandi suppetat, licet plus et melius dandum sit domesticis quam 
extraneis. Si autem omnibus talibus te petentibus dare non poteris, proximioribus primum 
dabis, in quo casu intelligende sunt auctoritates de differenter dando. Pre omnibus autem 
dandum ei qui tibi spiritualia seminat predicando aut orando. ... Et hec quidem omnia 
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exaudienda sunt in his, qui solummodo pro nutrimento postulant et cogniti sunt. Si autem 
pro nutrimento alimonie tantum postulet incognitus, in tali casu omnes debes suscipere. Si 
autem querit vel vult a te suscipi causa eius, quod tibi predicaverit vel predicaturus adveniat, 
non statim debes suscipere, nisi prius probes, utrum sit talis, qualem se esse protestatur, quod 
habetur in presenti capitulo, Quiescamus (c. 2). In his omnibus quantitas petite rei attendenda 
est. Si enim nimis petat, non est ei dandum. (Die Summa Decretorum des Magister Rufinus, 
ed. H. Singer [Paderborn, 1902] pp. 100-101.) 


B. Sicardus Cremonensis, Summa ad D. 42. 


After listing authorities against indiscriminate charity Sicardus continues: 

Contra, ““Omni petenti dabis” (Luc. VI. 30). Item imitare deos ut philosophus ait quia sol 
oritur etiam sceleratis et piratis patent maria. Item si Abraham extitisset scrutator forsitan 
angelos hospitio non recepisset ut di. xlii Quiescamus (c. 2). Respondeo. Aliud est con- 
siderandum in hospitalitate, aliud in elemosina vel liberalitate. In hospitalitate namque non 
est personarum habendus delectus ad suscipiendum quin omnes suscipiamus quibuscumque 
sufficimus. Nec dicamus, ‘Reciperem te si illius uel illius conditionis esses.’ Si uero non suf- 
ficimus quicquid possumus faciamus sub spirituali iudicio conscientie et sine carnali perso- 
narum acceptione, unde Iacobus, “‘Nolite in personarum acceptione habere fidem domini 
nostri Iesu Christi” (Iac. II. 1). ... Discretio namque secundum dignitatem, etatem, sexum et 
similia facta propter deum effectus est iusticie et dicitur iustificatio, facta propter seculum, 
effectus est vane glorie et dicitur personarum acceptio.... 

In liberalitate consideranda sunt: Persona distribuentis, utrum sit sui iuris vel alterius. 
Alterius ut filius familias, servus, qui si habent peculium vel amministrationem pauperibus 
erogare poterunt. Similiter uxor. Alioquin non sine licentia viri. ... Qualitas distribuendo- 
rum, utrum res sit vitiosa vel non. Nam de vitiosa non faciat elemosinam nisi vitio purgato. 

. Si vero non fuerit vitiosa attendatur quantitas distribuendorum, utrum omnibus sufficere 
valeant, ut non omnia simul effundantur, quia dicitur, ““Dispersit et dedit pauperibus” (Psal. 
CXI. 9), nisi velit totum veterem hominem exuere ut Heliseus. Item attendatur causa distri- 
buendi, utrum ex debito vel solius humanitatis officio. Ex debito ut si tibi spiritualia seminavit 
obligatus es ut a te carnalia metat, unde ““Communicet autem is” etc. (Gal. VI. 6). Si tamen 
nondum predicavit set predicaturus advenit scrutare ut di. xlii Quiescamus (c. 2) quia circa 
maiora periculum vertitur. Si solius humanitatis officio tunc attendatur persona suscipientis, 
utrum fidelis vel infidelis nam ‘“tOperemur bonum ad omnes, maxime ad domesticos fidei” 
(Gal. VI. 10); utrum sit dives vel pauper nam divitibus dare quid aliud est quam perdere ut 
C. i Q. i Pastor (C. 1 q. 2(!) c. 7)? Propensior ergo benignitas debetur in pauperes et calami- 
tosos nisi sint calamitate digni, ut qui latrocinio cecidit in egestatem ut di. Ixxxvi Non satis 
(c. 14). “*Viduas honora que vere vidue sunt” ut C. i Q. ii Auctoritaze (post c. 4). Item utrum 
tibi sit natura vel beneficiorum collatione vel sola humanitate coniunctus. Est enim ordo 
caritatis ut prius tuis subvenias et beneficiis respondeas, non tamen ut illos divites facias. 
Causam enim prestat natura non gratia ut di. Ixxxvi Non satis (c. 14). Utrum debilis vel etate 
vel infirmitate, utrum verecundus qui suos prodit natales ingenuos, utrum honestus vel 
inhonestus. Neminem puto negligendum in quo significatio virtutis apparet ut philosophus ait. 
Histrionibus aut meretricibus, venatoribus (non est dandum!') quia qui donat istis non donat 
homini set arti nequissime cui nichil donandum est, nisi in necessitate; tunc enim das homini 
non arti, unde “Pasce fame morientem” (D. 86 c. 21), alioquin si non paveris occidisti. 
Similiter de hereticis et anathematis sentiendum est ut C. xi Q. iii Quoniam (c. 103) (MS 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Can. 38, p. 125.) 


C. Summa Omnis qui iuste ad D. 42 ¢. 2. 


Per hec omnia patet quod non omni ad nos venienti debemus indifferenter nos exibere largifi- 


1 


The words non est dandum, lacking in the Bamberg ms., are supplied from MS Paris BN 
4288. 
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cos, unde quidam sic distingunt. Aut est notus aut ignotus. Si notus dignior minus digno 
prefertur. Si ignotus aut petit pro amore Dei vel pro nutrimento, vel ex debito, ea ratione 
quia dicat se sacerdotem et velit seminare spiritualia, quia secundum apostolum parum est 
accipere temporalia ubi seminat spiritualia. Si pro nutrimento nulli est denegandum nisi talis 
sit qui possit querere victum ex labore, cui dabis correptionem dicens ei quod querat sibi 
victum manibus suis, cui nullo modo aliquid dandum est nisi fame vergat ad interitum vel 
forte ultra modum indigeat. Hec ita vera sunt si possit repperire cui serviat. Si vero pro 
debito predicationis tunc debes scrutari an sit fidelis et si dicat se esse sacerdotem an sit 
sacerdos et an sit hereticus. ... Set si petat pro nutrimento dandum est tali presbytero ignoto 
et cuilibet alii. Vel forte aliud est in hospitalitate aliud in elemosinis quia durum est viatori 
respondere scrutanti. Hec distinctio brevis et utilis. Alii sufficientius et melius sic distingunt. 
Circa elemosine distributionem attendendum est primo causa petitionis. Si enim ratione 
oficii petat indagine est opus ut hic dicitur. ... Si causa pietatis hic attendatur secundo 
qualitas persone petentis. Si ignota est sine delectu dandum ut hic ubi dicitur, ne in hiis, 
Gra(tianus) et in principio. Si nota et inhonesta dandum non est iuxta illud evangelicum, 
“Tunc bene tribuere intelligeris cum inportune petentem corripis”. Et hec elemosina spiritualis 
est, de qua habetur infra d. xlv Tria (c. 12). Talibus enim dandum non est, ut d. Ixxxvi Donare, 
Qui venatoribus (cc. 7, 8) et infra v q. v Non omnis (c. 2), set hoc ita nisi fame periclitetur. 
Tunc enim omni subveniendum est ut d. Ixxxvi Pasce (c. 21). Si honesta est et abundans non 
est dandum ei quia ideo petit ut fiat ditior et ei dare nichil aliud est (quam) perdere ut d. 
Ixxxvi Non satis (c. 14) et infra i q. ii Clericos, Pastor (cc. 6, 7). Si vero eget tune consideranda 
est facultas eius a quo petitur. Si nulla pia intentio sufficit ut d. xlv Due (c. 13). Si modica 
sit quod potest faciat et pro magno Deus computabit ut xxiiii q. 1 Odi (c. 28). Si vero ampla 
est et non sufficit omnibus ordinatam caritatem distribuat iuxta illud ““Ordinavit in me” etc. 
(Cantic. II. 4) et d. Ixxxvi Non satis (c. 14). Si sufficiat omnibus et omnibus debet ut i q. ii 
Quam pio (c. 2) et xvi q. i Si cupis (c. 5), ne ut raptor iudicetur ut supra d. eadem § i (D. 42 
dictum ante c. 1). (MS Rouen, Bibliothéque municipale 743, fol. 19 vb-20 ra). 


D. Huguccio, Summa ad D. 42, dictum Gratiani post c. 1. 


Eorum qui petunt eleemosinam alii sunt cogniti alii incogniti. Item alii petunt quasi ex debito 
ut predicatores et prelati, alii pro nutrimento et substentatione corporis. Si ergo quis petit 
ex debito et ratione sui officii, scilicet quia dicat se esse missum ut sit tibi prelatus et debeat 
tibi predicare, si cognitus est et constat tale officium esse se commisum recipiendus est et 
dandum est ei. Si vero est incognitus non est statim suscipiendus set premittenda est examina- 
tio utrum ita sit sicut dicit ut infra prox. c. (c. 2). (Si vero quis petit tantum pro nutrimento 
et substentatione corporis et est incognitus indifferenter omnibus est dandum si omnibus dare 
sufficimus ut infra c. prox. (c. 2)') et i q. ii Quam pio (c. 2) et xi q. iii Quoniam (c. 103) et 
xvi q. 1 Si cupis (c. 5) et xxiii q. iiii Duo (c. 35). Similiter si est cognitus et omnibus dare 
sufficimus idem est faciendum, scilicet omnibus indistincte est dandum ut in premissis capitulis, 
nisi quis propter securitatem cibi negligat iustitiam. Tunc subtrahendum est ei et non dandum 
ut v q. v Non Omnis (c. 2) et xxiii q. iiii Nimium (c. 37), nisi ad mortem indigeat. Tunc enim 
dandum ei ut di. Ixxxvi Pasce (c. 21). Si vero non omnibus sufficere possumus tunc potius 
dandum est iusto quam iniusto, bono quam malo, consanguineo quam extraneo, religioso 
quam non religioso, meliori vel propinquiori vel religiosori quam minus bono vel minus 
propinquo vel minus religioso, ut illud ‘“‘Desudet” etc. ... nisi illud (!) malus vel iniustus vel 
extraneus vel non religiosus vel minus bonus vel minus propinquus vel minus religiosus magis 
indigeat, ita quod deficiat nisi ei subveniatur. Tunc potius illi subveniendum est ut d. Ixxxvi 
Pasce (c. 21), et sic plane placuntur omnes auctoritates que loquuntur de indifferenter vel 
differenter dando vel hospitando. (MS Admont, Stiftsbibliothek 7, fol. 59 ra.) 


1 


The words Si vero ... c. prox., lacking in the Admont MS, are supplied from MS Biblioteca 
Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 2280. 


COMMENT 


(on Brian Tierney, The Decretists and the “‘Deserving Poor’’) 


A twentieth century social scientist is bound to be impressed by this paper 
and it should drive him back to ask more fundamental questions about modern 
social legislation. He will, however, be bound to feel a little disappointed by 
the fact that the same degree of scholastic rigour has not been applied to the 
ideas of modern social legislators as has been applied to those of the Decretists. 

Of the main points of comparison that have been made two have been based 
almost entirely on American social policy. This is not altogether helpful, for 
the U.S.A. has not accepted the concept of the “‘welfare state” to the same 
degree that it has been accepted in some other countries. In Great Britain, for 
example, the concept of family responsibility for indigent members would be 
less easy to compare with medieval thought on the same matter, for the family 
has been defined, by statute, in a way which reduces the field of responsibility 
to the maintenance of the spouse or of the children under a certain age. This 
is probably a narrower conception than that which is general in the U.S.A. 
but it is, in some measure, the outcome of the thought that lies behind the 
“‘welfare state”’. 

A second point of comparison is more peculiarly American still and concerns 
the adequacy of voted appropriations. It is, of course, true that in the U.S.A. 
a budget can be inadequate for the purpose for which it is designed, and when 
this is the case those concerned with the administration of a service will be forced 
to work out some new principles, that may be less generous than they would 
like. But such a position is an administrative accident, and is peculiarly 
American in that most other developed countries have some sort of machinery 
for increasing an appropriation that has proved inadequate. It is moreover, 
difficult to imagine an American state administration which, in a serious 
emergency, would allow large numbers of people to starve just because of such 
an accident. Where, however, a really forceful comparison could have been 
drawn is in the case of an underdeveloped country which is attempting to 
create welfare legislation of a modern type, and which lacks the resources to 
do so. In such a case, decisions of this type are being made right in the center 
of the social service system. 

A third point of comparison is of a different order. It concerns the attitude 
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of the social worker towards the client. In theory the answer to this is simple, 
the social caseworker’s job is to help the client to see his own problem, and 
with his co-operation, to solve it. This means, of course, that the financial 
need of the client is secondary and can only be dealt with in relation to its 
cause. If a person objects to this kind of probing, he is, naturally, entitled to 
refuse his co-operation, but in doing so the fact must be faced that he may be 
refusing material aid. It is an axiom of modern casework that caseworkers 
cannot work against the opposition of the client, though much can be done to 
overcome that opposition. On the face of the matter, the modern case-worker 
is concerned solely with the welfare of his client, and this means that his own 
motives are irrelevant, but they will affect his judgement and they will affect 
his objectivity; thus most courses which undertake the training of caseworkers 
make a point of trying to make them understand their own motives. This 
clearly brings us back to a point where a useful comparison could be made, 
even if this had to be a comparison between the social philosophy of Christianity 
and the religion of psycho-analysis. 

It is also pertinent to ascertain the ends sought by the Decretist and to 
compare them with those aimed at by modern social legislation; for if these 
were radically different then any similarities between medieval problems and 
our own would be merely accidental. Most social legislation of our time is 
based, on the one hand, on such simple moral propositions as “it is wrong for 
folk to suffer if their suffering can be alleviated” or “it is wrong for folk to 
starve if food is available”, and on the other, on a more sophisticated attempt 
to remove elements which are focal points of social disequilibrium. A lot of 
legislation, such as that promoting greater degrees of equality is, of course, 
ambivalent, and aims at both these goals, but can it be argued that the Decretists 
shared them? 

The Decretists were, of course, Christian, and as far as most western countries 
are concerned a great deal of thought concerning the relief of poverty owes 
much to Christianity. In the Great Britain of laissez-faire and “‘less-eligibility”, 
for example, the policy of reducing help to the poor to a minimum was often 
supported by the argument that it was in the interest of the poor not to help 
them, and that this “‘best interest” should be studied by the Christian; at the 
other extreme the Labour Party’s collectivist approach to poverty owes much 
to the party’s close link with nonconformity. The moral urge of the party was, 
in fact, very strongly based in Christianity. In this kind of setting comparison 
with medieval thought is revealing, but it must not be forgotten that much of 
the non-Christian world is now enacting social legislation, and that failing the 
establishment of a link between Christian social thought and non-Christian 
social legislation, comparisons can be dangerous, for we may be comparing 
technical problems arising from the pursuit of different ends. It would, for 
example, be unrealistic to compare the problems of a medieval almoner with 
those of a politico-welfare worker of a modern communist state, or to compare 
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the National Health Service of modern Britain with the panem et circenses of 
ancient Rome. On the other hand, where ends are similar the comparisons 
must be made and this paper shows the way to make them. 


BRIAN RODGERS 
University of Manchester 
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MODERN ATTITUDES TOWARD CHARITY AND RELIEF 


A man is not a good man to me because he will feed me if I should be 
starving, or warm me if I should be freezing, or pull me out of a ditch 
if I should ever fall into one. I can find you a Newfoundland dog that 
will do as much. 


Henry David Thoreau 


The question that Mr. Tierney calls the perennial problem of poor relief, 
whether eligibility should be determined by need alone or by other considera- 
tions, has not yet been settled. It is true that once eligibility for certain types 
of aid has been established, we no longer inquire into the moral character of 
the recipients, or attempt to fix an order of preference among them. But the 
fact that some categories of need are recognized by law, while others are not 
(or at least are less fully recognized) indicates that we still regard some of the 
needy as more deserving of assistance than others. Helping the poor, however, 
is by no means the only aim of modern benevolence. Our social agencies 
engage in many activities and offer numerous services that have little to do 
with the economic situation of those who benefit from them; and both public 
and private decisions concerning welfare are influenced by factors other than 
need or worthiness. 


The sense of responsibility attached to charity in modern thought arises from 
the belief that the major consideration in giving should be the effect of the gift, 
for good or ill, on the recipient. This belief, as Mr. Tierney’s paper makes 
clear, is not peculiar to modern times, but it is none the less characteristic of 
our era; for its full impact was not felt until after the Protestant attack on 
justification by works. For the past three or four hundred years the message 
of nearly all moral and economic philosophers has been that true charity means 
helping others, not ourselves. Of course the possible advantages to be derived 
by the donor in sanctification, self-esteem, or social approval can hardly be 
discounted as motives for giving in any age. Since the Reformation, however, 
the avowed purpose of benevolence has shifted from doing good for the sake 
of one’s spiritual welfare, to doing good for the love and glorification of God. 

This shift in emphasis imparted an air of seriousness to all philanthropic 
undertakings. It inspired a great variety of humanitarian enterprises, and made 
charity an obligation to be performed thoughtfully, almost prayerfully. Very 
often, however, seriousness of purpose was accompanied by a pessimistic view 
of human nature in general and by distrust of the poor in particular. The 
middle and upper classes took it for granted, possibly because it was convenient 
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to do so, that gifts to the poor, especially doles of alms, were likely to be harmful 
in effect. If alms were cheap, the taking of them would be easy; and acceptance 
of alms would surely turn into reliance upon them, to the great detriment of 
character. It is not surprising that, given presuppositions of this sort, the 
philanthropic literature produced in recent centuries consists largely in criticism 
of “unwise giving”, and advice to beware lest charity be abused or misapplied. 

From the seventeenth century almost to the present the prevailing view 
among the experts was that the giving of alms was not charity: the wilfully idle 
should not be relieved except in workhouses; even when resources were 
adequate and applicants were known to be “worthy”, almsgiving was to be 
avoided, since there was always the possibility that the recipient might be more 
hurt than helped by generosity. The charitable impulse had to be restrained, 
not only for wisdom’s sake, but out of compassion for the poor, who, if helped 
too much, lost their self-respect.? “Scientific philanthropists” in the late nine- 
teenth century expressed opinions of this sort so frequently and earnestly that 
Finley Peter Dunne suggested that Andrew Carnegie’s chief consolation in 
giving away his money must be the knowledge that his benefactions did no good 
to any particular person. “Th’ worst thing ye can do f’r anny man” said Mr. 
Dooley, paraphrasing the millionaire, “is to do him good”’.® 

It must be remembered that we are dealing (as the canonists also were) with 
the theory rather than the practice of charity. Even if other evidence were not 
available, the vehemence with which easy-going, open-handed benevolence 
continued to be denounced well into the twentieth century would suggest that 
“unwise giving” was still being practiced on a large scale. Nevertheless, as 
philanthropic efforts became more highly organized, and as social work 
changed from an avocation to a profession, the ideas of the charity reformers 
gained in prestige and practical influence. 

It cannot be denied that those ideas were harsh; but it is no less true that 
their aim, and their ultimate effect, was to direct charity toward constructive 
tasks. Joined to nearly every attack on almsgiving was an admonition that the 
poor deserved something better than handouts. The poor needed moral 
elevation, help in overcoming bad habits, education, instruction in household 
management, friendship, understanding - even respect. They needed to be 


1 See, for example, Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana; or, The Ecclesiastical 
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helped, not only when in trouble, but before disaster struck, so that they would 
be able to avoid, or triumph over, hardship. For a long time it was assumed 
that what the poor, like everyone else, needed most was individual reform. 
Before the nineteenth century had run its course, however, many philanthropists 
had come to recognize that there were vicious and wasteful tendencies in society 
that required correction even more urgently than the habits of the poor. 

This discovery, if such it may be called, presumably came as no surprise to 
the poor. Nor is it likely that they would have been impressed by the novelty 
of Thoreau’s observation that “che who bestows the largest amount of time and 
money on the needy [may be] doing the most by his mode of life to produce 
that misery he strives in vain to relieve”.’ Contrary to the expectations of the 
prosperous, pauperism was not the goal of the poorer classes. They too, 
cherished independence and self-respect; they, too, wanted someting more for 
themselves and their children than alms. And with the advance of democracy 
the watchwords of philanthropy changed: “Giving alms no charity” and 
“Helping the poor help themselves” gave way to “True charity removes the 
need for charity,” which, in turn, was supplanted by “Justice, not charity!” 


Abolishing poverty has never been the function of charity; and it may be 
questioned whether even the alleviation of misery has been the primary object 
of discriminating philanthropy. To the canonists, the state of grace in the 
afterworld took precedence over the state of need in the present. Eighteenth 
and nineteenth century humanitarians gave scant heed to poverty except when 
it was complicated by other and more interesting disabilities. The modern, 
tough-minded philanthropist regards prevention as better than cure; the relief 
of need offers no challenge to him. He is interested in research, demonstration, 
experimentation, pioneering — in almost anything except satisfying the immediate 
wants of the needy. This irksome, unrewarding task he leaves to public welfare. 

England and America adopted tax-supported systems of poor relief in the 
seventeenth century. It was in no cheerful spirit, however, that taxpayers and 
public officials accepted the obligation to support paupers. Much thought and 
ingenuity went into the devising of schemes to escape the burden of relief or 
to lighten its cost. The aim of some of the early poor laws was not so much 
to relieve dependency as to prevent poor families from gaining settlement 
rights in the community.* Charity reformers, who thought lax administration 
of the poor laws produced even more paupers than unwise private giving, 
questioned the necessity and wisdom of public provision for the poor.’ But 
since the consequences of not providing any assistance usually seemed more 
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frightening than the acknowledged danger of offering too much, reformers 
had to content themselves with limiting the availability of relief and with im- 
posing humiliating conditions upon its acceptance. 

Modern social workers, ideological descendants of the charity reformers, 
have not lost the old dislike for relief, but they no longer question the need for 
it. And it is the necessity for such assistance, not the giving or taking of it, 
that today seems shameful. That is why, in the twentieth century, social workers 
and philanthropists have supported child labor legislation, wages and hours 
laws, public housing, and social insurance. The hope is that by raising standards 
of living and protecting people in advance against the normal vicissitudes of 
life, the need for poor relief in its traditional forms can be reduced, if not 
eliminated. 

A great many factors other than, or in addition to, humanitarian and philan- 
thropic motives have contributed to the growth of public activity in the field of 
welfare. In a century marked by international tension and conflict, the ex- 
tension of social services is one of the methods by which states seek to maintain 
and augment national strength, morale, and prestige. The fear of social unrest, 
the popular demand for social justice, and the clamor of special interest groups 
for preferential treatment all add to the pressure for expanded programs and 
increased expenditures for social welfare. In modern states the necessity for 
governmental action to preserve or restore the national economy is everywhere 
recognized, at least in principle; and whatever form such action takes, it is 
bound to have, and is intended to have, some bearing on welfare.® 

The assignment of wider and heavier responsibilities for welfare to public 
agencies has relieved private philanthropy of a large part of the burden it has 
borne so long and, at times, so reluctantly. Even in the United States, where 
the welfare state idea has been less fully accepted than in many other countries, 
public expenditures for social services vastly exceed private giving for charitable 
purposes.® Within limits, and subject to prescribed eligibility requirements, 
social insurance systems protect workers against some of the income losses 
caused by old-age retirement, unemployment, and industrial accident. Certain 
categories of the needy — the blind, the aged, the totally disabled, and dependent 
children — now have legal rights to assistance under federal-state programs set 
up by the Social Security Act. Governmental insurance and assistance programs, 
impressive though they are, do not yet protect all workers, cover all major 
risks, or provide adequate benefit payments. It is significant, however, that 
students who are most aware of and concerned about these limitations believe 
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that the answer lies in improving the public services, rather than in enlarging 
the role of private charity.° 

The most neglected phase of public welfare is “‘general assistance,” the name 
now given to poor relief. This is the aid furnished by local authorities to the 
needy who are not eligible for, or who have exhausted the benefits due them, 
under other categories of public assistance. The amount and kind of help given 
these people differ from state to state and even from county to county. The 
federal government does not participate in nor attempt to set standards for 
general assistance; and the states, although they frequently furnish most of the 
financial support, do not ordinarily supervise the local poor relief programs 
closely. Traditions of local responsibility in this field are still so strong that 
local officials enjoy wide latitude in interpreting and administering the general 
assistance laws as they sze fit - which may be (and usually is) in a restrictive, 
punitive fashion." 

To qualify for relief the applicant must first be in need, as that condition is 
defined by state laws and interpreted by local authorities. He must also prove 
that he has legal settlement in the state — that is, to cite a typical example, prove 
that he has resided in one county of the state for a year or longer without having 
received poor relief. Modern poor law administrators, more so than the 
canonists, are wary of the stranger; and it is quite possible and not at all un- 
common for migratory workers to lose settlement rights in one state before they 
acquire them in another.” Perhaps the laws are drafted with that end in view. 
At any rate the whole question of residence requirements is as vexing today as 
it was two centuries ago when Adam Smith protested against “this ill-contrived 
law of settlements”’.?% 

Neglect of general assistance is not occasioned by any lack of public interest 
in the problem. The interest, however, is almost entirely negative. We are 
much more concerned about exposing chiselers and getting them off the relief 
rolls than in providing properly for the people who do need assistance. The 
assumption persists that the need for relief is temporary, and that support for 
“reliefers”’ should be provided on a short-term basis. The emphasis is on closing 
out cases and cutting off relief as rapidly as possible, not on helping families 
meet the problems that caused them to seek aid. 

It goes without saying that especially at the local level, money for general 
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assistance is provided grudgingly and in meager amounts. Welfare levies are 
notoriously difficult to pass; funds that are barely sufficient to meet normal 
case loads prove miserably inadequate when emergencies arise and the need 
for relief is greatest. Then, until additional appropriations are reluctantly made 
available, relief allowances are “slashed”, as the newspapers say. This means 
that instead of receiving the amount of assistance previously determined to be 
the minimum requirement for health and decency, families on relief get only 
75 per cent, or 50 per cent, of that minimum. No questions of need or worthiness 
are involved here; and our actions are not made necessary by any real shortage 
of funds. Our resources would more than suffice to meet the cost of a decent 
general assistance program, if we chose to employ them in that way. We 
neglect relief partly because we prefer to spend our money for other purposes, 
and partly because we still cling to the belief that it is unwise to provide too 
well for the poor. 

ROBERT H. BREMNER 

The Ohio State University 
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DEBATE: THE STATE AND RELIGION 


In the first number of this journal the relations of religious and political 
institutions to each other are sketched for each of medieval Europe, Graeco- 
Roman culture, Islam, Iran, China, and India. The focus of attention is the 
degree of development of religious institutions independent from those of the 
state, in so far as there is a state. The Christian West and Magian Iran are 
seen to exhibit the most formidable “ecclesiastical” structures. Islamic, 
Confucianist, Graeco-Roman societies, on the other hand, carry on religious 
functions largely through political institutions and personnel. Hindu society 
is so fragmented politically and religiously that it is not clear just what is to be 
said about it from the point of view of this inquiry. 

The utility of such comparative studies would seem to depend in considerable 
measure on the precision and adequacy of the analytical categories. In an 
assessment of the results of this comparison, this reader, scarcely competent to 
pass on concrete interpretations, would like to raise some inquiries as to defini- 
tions and method. 

Several of the cases studied are too extensive and complicated to permit 
precise analysis. The feudal system of medieval Europe extends through an 
epoch of three or four centuries and can be reasonably well described in terms 
of a typical social structure. But if one attempts to resume one or two millenia 
of development in various civilizations in a few pages in the same way, the 
resultant description is on such a level of generalized abstraction as to make the 
historians squirm and the sociologists ask whether it was worth the trouble. 
If the Christian West had been treated in the same proportions as India or 
China in these articles, it would have been necessary to try to comprehend in 
one account the very different relations of the church to the pagan Empire 
before Constantine, to the system of Theodosius and Justinian and the Byzan- 
tine Empire generally, the relations of Nestorianism to various Asiatic political 
orders, as well as the several distinct patterns of church-state relations since the 
middle ages. It might be possible to make a significant statement comprehending 
these several phases, but it would not be intelligible unless they had been several- 
ly analyzed first. Are India and China so much simpler? Would it not be more 
profitable in each case to confine oneself to a manageable clearly-defined epoch 
analogous to that of the Western middle ages? 
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If the concrete institutional structures to be analyzed and compared were 
delimited, it should be possible to establish more significant generalizations. 
Can the “bifurcation” of religious and political institutions be profitably 
studied comparatively apart from the meaning of these institutions to those 
participating in them? A mere registration of the “spectrum” of the incidence 
of controversies between priests and magistrates is not very illuminating unless 
one knows what the priests and magistrates thought they were doing. Are these 
merely struggies for position and power within a common scheme of values, or 
are there issues of principle at stake? It is doubtful whether the significant 
differences can be located on one scale from right to left. We need some 
typology of political systems and of religions in order to judge how far our 
cases are analogous and subject to significant comparison. How compare 
feudal Europe, where there is no proper state, with the Greek polis or the 
Roman Empire as to its religious institutions? Or how compare Hinduism or 
Confucianism, where there is no proper church, with Christianity in its relations 
to government? The representatives of religion and government will have such 
diverse views of their functions in these several cases that superficially similar 
relations and controversies may belong to quite different orders. The tendency 
of these papers is to confine consideration of religion to the “clergy”, with 
little attention to the religion as an ethos and outlook which may give direction 
and authority to the magistrate, or as a community which may or may not 
overlap with the political community. 

Consider some possible “types” of religion to illustrate the point. Of the 
eight or ten major religions discussed, only two, at most, have a church in the 
proper sense. The words “church”, “ecclesiastical”, etc. should probably not 
be used in relation to Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Graeco-Roman 
religion, or Islam. One may have priests, preachers, religious teachers, monks, 
temples, altars, rituals, convents, theologies, codes of religious law, sacraments, 
and still have no church. The conception of a church is peculiar to the exclusive 
religions of historical revelation, to use S6derblom’s term; the church is an 
historical society which is indispensable to the promised fulfillment in these 
religions. The maintenance of this community has thus an ultimate sanction 
which is quite lacking to the worshipping societies or priests of culture religions 
or nature religions. For them salvation is in no essential way dependent upon 
a distinctive historic community - they have no comparable grounds for 
insisting on their communal integrity as against political pressures, and they 
tend to be syncretistic in relation to each other. There are thus reasons in the 
self-definition of Hinduism or Graeco-Roman religion why tensions like those 
between Christianity and the state are not likely to arise. Thus one might 
establish Judaism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity as one set of comparable 
religions, Graeco-Roman, Hindu and Confucian religions as another set. 
Comparisons within the sets, again only in terms of comparable political 
structures, should produce much more subtle and useful observations. 
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The historian’s parti pris is no doubt revealed by this evaluation of the 
comparison in terms of its contribution to sharper delineation of the actual 
historical situations. A further consequence of this merely instrumental view 
of comparative studies is a scepticism about norms. Both authors of the 
present pair of studies permit themselves to indulge the idea of “normal” or 
“typical” patterns of relations between religious and political institutions. But 
with what right? Do five instances establish the norm, or ten, or one hundred? 
In comparisons of civilizations can there ever be enough cases to support any 
such inferences? 

JAMES H. NICHOLS 
University of Chicago 


II. COMMENTS ON COULBORN’S IRAN, INDIA AND CHINA 


Though Mr. Coulborn is quite right in emphasising the great importance of the 
caste system vis-a-vis Indian state organization, there are a number of points 
which are rather doubtful. 

1. The author makes it appear that the caste system is some sort of ecclesiastic 
organization inspired and perpetuated by brahminhood. In its generalization 
this is untenable. To the extent that the proliferating class system was inter- 
preted in the terms of the four varna system, the system might be called 
“religious” in the sense that the societal organization was considered to be 
part of a transhuman universal order. The old view that caste developed out 
of varna is now generally abandoned. The development of caste occurred 
largely outside the influence of brahminism, in fact the older texts fulminate 
against it. The extent to which the caste is brahminized depends very largely 
on the region; the hierarchy of caste does not necessarily show the brahmins 
on top. 

2. It is too sweeping to treat the brahmin class as a whole as a priesthood. 
Neither were all brahmins (or even the majority) priests at any time, nor were 
all priests brahmins at any time. The privileged position of the brahmin is 
certainly partly due to his authority in matters of brahministic religion (which 
only gradually and in varying degrees influenced religions at large) but mostly 
to the fact that the brahmin class was the class of the /iterati. From the literary 
sources (almost invariably written by brahmins) one may easily get the idea 
that their authority was ecclesiastical, but that is only part of the truth. The 
intellectuals, the poets, the authors, the lawyers, the political functionaries were 
generally brahmins, and their authority is that of the cultured minority. The 
author overlooks the more obvious ecclesiastical organizations: of Buddhism 
and Jainism (and inspired by them) of the Hinduist math and “religious orders”. 
These, I believe, are much more relevant to his topic. 

3. The author should quote his sources on the influence of brahmins on caste 
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paficayats; as stated, it reads as though the brahmin had final authority in the 
internal affairs of any caste. This is untenable; not only are the caste priests 
not invariably brahmins, but their actual influence on any decision, such as 
declaring a certain caste number as “fallen” from his caste, is certainly not so 
despotic as presented. Here again the author should make clear whether he is 
talking about all caste, or just the aryan castes. 

4. On the other hand the author underestimates the organizational aspect of 
brahmin religious authority. Apart from the math organizations, one should 
stress the institutional education which transmitted to all brahmins in any part 
of the country the sacred texts and the traditions associated with them. The 
central authority is the communis opinio of brahminhood about maiters 
religious and ritual, to the extent that this permeated society (through the 
Puranas for instance); this was always a very slow process. Paficaratra Tantra, 
though in existence for a thousand years, did not become authorized until the 
12th-13th centuries, and even so only partly. 

5. Brahminism was not only imposed from above, it was also, and it seems 
more generally, adjusted to from below; this phenomenon can be studied even 
now. Brahminization is a process of civilization, lower classes, tribes, etc. 
bringing themselves within the mainstream of culture by adapting their standards 
to that of the brahmins or brahminized classes. 

6. Senart’s remarks can still be regarded as right in their generalization. 
Though caste solidarity and “national” identity may not be incompatible, 
caste solidarity usually made for very small areas of regional identification: 
the region of the caste. The most “nationally minded” class was in fact the 
brahmin class. 

7. Pargiter’s view (always to be taken with caution) is right to the extent 
that undoubtedly brahminhood recruited new members from local non-aryan 
priesthoods; the point is, however, that henceforth all brahmins will identify 
with the aryan brahminic tradition of Vedism. There is, however, absolutely no 
evidence that a “‘caste system” existed prior to the Aryan arrivals, in the way 
we understand caste from about 500 A.D. 

8. The view that the brahmins originally were the priests of the Harappa 
culture cannot be dignified with the name hypothesis. It cannot be repeated 
too often that we know nothing of that culture, and that the emergent school 
which prefers to relate everything Indian to the Harappa culture has no 
evidence whatever to back its speculations. On Indo-European class, etc. 
parallels, the work of Dumézil could now be (cautiously) consulted. 

9. The idea that “color” differences were at the basis of caste distinction 
rests on nothing but the word varna, “color, class”. It can however be shown 
that these colors were symbolical, old artifices of classification, and that the 
word varna, in its later usage to comprise the three Aryan classes and everybody 
else outside the 4ryan community (from the brahmanas onward), is used in 
this purely classificatory sense. Only at the earliest state when the Rigveda 
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speaks of arya varna and dasya varna, “color of the skin” may be part of the 
denotation; but here too it is clear that the darker skin of the people is viewed 
symbolically to express their character to outsiders. 

It is for these reasons that I believe that the author’s opinion (page 12, last 
paragraph, etc.) should be highly modified; more significant results would 
have followed an earnest study of truly ecclesiastical organizations in India and 
their relations to the state organization. I understand that the author has not 
consulted the Arthasastra of Kautilya for information about the organization 
of the state in ancient India, about which he is almost entirely silent. 


J. VAN BUITENEN 
University of Chicago 


Ill. REPLY TO THE CRITICS 


The criticism by Mr. Nichols of the two essays on “The State and Religion” 
amounts to a demand for more theoretical framework. I cannot offer him the 
kind of framework he demands, for I think it would be the wrong one and 
might even distort the comparison, but I am prepared to admit readily that 
the Editor’s warning in her opening Editorial against a purely empirical 
approach is hereby justified... Mr Strayer and I were not, in fact, without 
theory, but we omitted to state it and to that extent we failed in our mode of 
communication. 

It is appropriate in these circumstances that the theory, now to be stated, 
begins with another remark by the Editor. The remark is to the effect that 
dissimilarities as well as similarities must have their place in historical com- 
parisons.” I will go a little further and say that the two are of equal importance 
in what we are trying to do. That is why there is in the two essays so much 
contrasting of institutions which are unalike. It appears to Mr. Nichols that 
this is unenlightening, but it may be hoped that he will think differently when 
the theory has been outlined below. I do not deny that comparison in detail 
of the institutions of Judaism, Mazdaism (Zoroastrianism) and Christianity, 
especially those of the two last, would have yielded a certain kind of under- 
standing of them. But without a corresponding development of the differences 
between them, no doubt also included in Mr. Nichols’s recommendation, and 
between them and the institutions of other religions, which is evidently not 
included in the recommendation, there would have been distortion.® 

Our comparisons were of political and religious institutions viewed as the 


1 CSSH, I, 1-4. 

Ibid. 

Disagreement as to fact is involved in this matter also. I agree, of course, to the instructive 
correspondence between Latin Christian and Mazdaean (Zoroastrian) ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions (and have said a little about it, p. 55), but do not think Judaic institutions can as easily 
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characteristic products of different civilizations, or, as I prefer to say, of different 
civilized societies. We left that unsaid, thinking—wrongly, it appears—that Greece 
and Rome, the West, Islam, Iran, India and China would be understood to imply 
the master-category, civilized societies. Similarity and dissimilarity must be under- 
stood within the master-category. The master-category is, in fact, the master- 
category of what is conventionally called “history,” for the history of humanity 
is, in its largest aspect, the rise, efflorescence, decline and revival of civilized 
societies. Whatever the errors of Spengler, Toynbee* and others who have 
concerned themselves with the nature of civilized societies,> they have compelled 
all but the most determined obscurantists to acknowledge that aspect of history.® 

Since there have only been a few more than a dozen civilized societies in 
history (twenty-one, according to Toynbee, fourteen together with a few 
anomalous formations by my counting), and since, further, they have varied 
from one another rather largely in course and in form, comparison is the 
ultimate theoretical operation which can be applied to gain understanding of 
them and so of history in its largest aspect. They cannot usefully be classified, 
as can things which are more numerous and sufficiently alike for their unlikeness- 
es to be ignored for some significant purposes. In these circumstances, the 
similarities of civilized societies become extraordinarily precious in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and their dissimilarities equally so since they are inseparable 
from the similarities and may never, or scarcely ever, be neglected. 


In the light of this statement of theory the two criticisms will be treated. 


be included; from what we know of them, they might be described as transitional from another 
type — significantly, from the Egyptian type. 

I believe there is little similarity between Hindu religious institutions on the one hand and 
Graeco-Roman and Chinese (pre-Confucianist and Confucianist) institutions on the other, 
but I contributed to this error by failing to show the relation of Hindu religious institutions 
to the linear scheme put forward, CSSH, I, 56. 

There seems to be some confusion at this latter point between the institutions and the 
religions themselves considered as total social phenomena. The distinction between the two 
groups, as total religions, is fathered on Sdéderblom — on the whole justifiably although 
Séderblom was at least aware that the “‘exclusive religions of historical revelation” were, as 
may be said, impure; that is to say, they had, besides their revelations, beliefs and practices 
of the same sort as culture or nature religions (see Nathan Sdderblom, La Vie d’apreés le 
Mazdéisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 1-2). It may be argued perhaps that in their “cultural’’ and 
“‘natural’’ elements Hindu, Chinese, and Graeco-Roman religion have something in common, 
but I think not much, and, much or little, it can have had little effect on institutions. 

* For Toynbee, both in his errors and his profound insights, see my “Fact and Fiction in 
Toynbee’s Study of History,” Ethics, LXVI (1956), 235-249. 

5 For a critical inventory of the work of all these scholars, see A. L. Kroeber, Style and 
Civilizations (Ithaca, 1957), and for the rise and fall theme, treated analytically and with the 
most uncompromising adherence to empirical fact, Kroeber’s Configurations of Culture 
Growth (Berkeley, 1944). 

® Ido not mean by this strong statement to reject all other bases of comparison, but merely 
to say that the basis of civilized societies is the broadest one the historian can use. Both 
nations and civilized societies are “intelligible fields of study” (Toynbee), but for different 
purposes, the latter for the largest purposes of all. 
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The difficulty in Mr. Nichols’s third paragraph is chiefly with the individua- 
tion of civilized societies. “The West’’, or ‘Western Society’’, cannot be taken 
to include the Roman Empire, still less the Byzantine Empire and “‘various 
Asiatic political orders”. The last are not considered in the essays; the Roman 
Empire, which is considered, was a product of the Graeco-Roman society, not 
of the West. But we might have helped a good deal if we had specified that 
we were discussing only Western, Latin Christianity; a categorical distinction 
was needed here. The medieval period in the history of the West was the period 
in which the characteristic relation of religion to the state emerged. The 
relations of Christianity to the pagan Empire and to the system of Theodosius 
and Justinian were transitional relations and, only as such, had their own 
importance both to Western and to Byzantine origins. ““The West”, medieval 
and modern, is admittedly a smaller unit than “India” or “China”. I am forced 
below to differentiate “India” into three stages — three cycles, as I customarily 
call them - in answering some of the criticisms of Mr. van Buitenen. I have 
dealt with China in the original essay without doing that overtly, and I hope 
that this is not another point at which suppression of theoretical apparatus 
obscured the argument. 

The main thing Mr. Nichols demands in his next two paragraphs seems to 
be a more detailed, conventionally structured comparison of similarities and, 
by implication, no doubt unconscious on his part, an ignoring of contrasts 
between dissimilar institutions — but for the error herein involved it is I who 
am primarily responsible. 

Two points of some consequence arise, however, in addition to the main 
demand. One point concerns what we did actually say about the bifurcation 
of religious and political institutions and connected matters, and the other 
concerns a bifurcation of types of religions originated by Mr. Nichols himself 
with the aid of Séderblom. 

As to the former point, we dealt largely with conflicts of purpose and interest 
between priests and politicians, but did not say, or, I think, imply, that these 
were our main subject; the conflicts simply illustrate and help to explain the 
subject, which is the institutions comparatively considered for their own sake. 
The location of the significant differences between institutions in different 
societies on “one scale from right to left’’ (p. 56) is, I believe, very useful as far 
as it goes. But I omitted to issue a warning that it will not cover all cases, and 
Mr. Nichols is quite right to protest, even if not in the broad way in which he 
does. Greece and Rome could have been placed alongside China, but, more 
important, it could have been shown that India, though it will not fit into the 
limited schema, has in its division of political from clerical power a relation 
with the societies at the other end of the scale.’ 

As to the latter point, Séderblom was well aware of the difficulty of the idea 


7 Cf. above, n. 3. 
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of revelation as the basis of a large category and was disposed for important 
purposes to enlarge it in such a way as to take in India, China and Greece as 
well as the West, Iran and the Hebrews.® Granted the revelation, or revelation 
cum prophecy (Séderblom), category, however, I do not think that it is marked 
by the occurrence within it of “churches”. Islam, which Mr. Nichols would 
exclude from the category, was quite certainly an exclusive religion of historical 
revelation, none more so. Again, Buddhism, as a religion, offers a manner of 
salvation and so does latter-day Hinduism in imitation or absorption of the 
Buddhist idea. Other holes could be shot in this proposed category too; it is a 
false category typical of arguments about civilized societies founded upon in- 
sufficient understanding of their highly variable and somewhat elusive quality. 


The debate with Mr. van Buitenen is a simpler one, chiefly one as to how 
ignorant I am of Indian history and institutions. I will confess to a measure of 
ignorance, but not to so great a measure as he thinks! To take first Mr. van 
Buitenen’s Parthian shot, I think I know the Arthasastra more or less and some 
other ancient Indian documents about the state also. They seem to me, how- 
ever, to be for the most part abstractions from fact (most of them somewhat 
influenced by their authors’ preoccupations), showing little one way or the 
other as to whether the state was weakened by the development of caste. It is 
not the case that I am “almost entirely silent” about the state in ancient India. 
I gave, citing certain authority (not Indian political theory), reasons for not 
thinking that Indian political institutions were ineffective. 

A matter of which I am ignorant is that the “development of caste occurred 
largely outside the influence of brahminism’’; nor do I know the older 
(Brahmanistic?) texts which “fulminate against” caste.® Perhaps they are not 
Brahmanistic, but it is implied in Mr. van Buitenen’s mention of the matter 
that they are. 

I may have overstated the case for Brahman influence upon pajficayats and 
assemblies of other castes. When I wrote as I did about it, I had before me a 
passage of Senart, but did not cite it, for I took the matter to be common 
knowledge. Here is the passage: 


I have spoken up to now as if this private justice were exercised solely by the caste 
itself or by its authorized representatives, in the name of traditional usages. The 
facts, indeed, point to this conclusion; but these customs have been incorporated in 
the religious code of Brahmanism and are applied in the name of a religious authority 
which finds its power, if not its origin, in written iradition. Thus it happens that a 
Brahman often directs the procedure; the caste or its council makes its decisions with 


® As cited in n. 3 above. 

I am very much obliged to Mr. van Buitenen for the list of works he furnished me when 
I asked to be enlightened as to the authority for some of his opinions. I did not, however, 
find among them justification for these statements. Nor have I found it anywhere else. 
Mea culpa, perhaps. 
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the help of his learning and intelligence. Sometimes even the Brahman appears to 
act alone; in fact, a more or less tacit delegation takes place.!° 

I presume this applies to all sorts of castes, not primarily to Aryan castes. I 
doubt that I was really justified in using the term “ecclesiastical” of the caste 
institutions. It tends to suggest something larger and more formidable than 
these bodies are. 

Mr. van Buitenen misunderstands the aim of the essay — which is doubtless 
chiefly my fault - when he suggests that the ecclesiastical organizations of 
Buddhism and Jainism, Hindu maths aid “religious orders” are relevant to the 
topic. These are all strictly religious, mostly monastic, and they do not con- 
stitute anything like a church, or like a state which itself conducts the affairs of 
religion. Monastic and theological organizations are specializations, laterally 
attached to the main institutional structure through which religion is carried 
on for all members of the society; they are only for certain of the clergy and 
not for the society at large. As for the communis opinio of brahmanhood, that 
has no concrete institutional form at all. 

As to Mr. van Buitenen’s point 2, that the Brahman class as a whole was not 
a priesthood, but owed its prestige to being the class of literati, he should 
understand that in all civilized societies which have a priestly class, at all 
differentiated from the noble or political class, the priestly class is the class of 
the Jiterati; they remain for centuries the only literate class in the society. If 
the Brahman class (and it was certainly a class before it was a caste) was not a 
priestly class, I have no idea what sort of class (or caste) it was. The fact that 
it had prestige by reason of its literary achievements is prima facie evidence 
that the class began as a priesthood stricto sensu. None of this is affected by 
the facts that some Brahmans become kings and that many abandoned priest- 
craft, including scholarship, for other occupations. In this matter it is useful 
to study for comparison the medieval European class of clerici, which was 
literate and was no more and no less priestly than any other such class. The 
French word clerc is still used both in the sense of clergy and of /iterati. 

Now Mr. van Buitenen’s points 7 and 8. It is a perfectly reasonable hypo- 
thesis that the Bahmans were originally the priests of the Harappa culture, or, 
alternatively, that many of the practices of the Brahmans and, in particular, 
their function as a distinct priestly class, were of that origin. To say, as Mr. van 
Buitenen does, “It cannot be repeated too often that we know nothing of that 
culture [the Harappa culture]” is laughable. Stuart Piggott has summed up 
well what we do know of India in that period on the subject now before us, 
namely the powers of the priesthood and the importance of religion," and 
further evidence of the connection of the religion of historic India with that of 
the Harappa period may be found in the works of Heinrich Zimmer.” I did 


10 Caste in India (London, 1930), p. 73. 
Prehistoric India (Harmondsworth, England, 1950), pp. 201-203. 
12 The Art of Indian Asia, ed. J. Campbell, Bollingen Ser., No. XXXIX, I (New York, 1955), 
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not say that prior to the arrival of the Aryans a caste system existed “in the 
way we understand caste from about 500 A.D.” or in any other way. I said 
that priestly authority possibly did. 

I reject rather sharply, then, certain of Mr. van Buitenen’s opinions. Never- 
theless, the reflection his criticisms have occasioned me has led to clarification 
of my own views, and for that I am most grateful. I am inclined now to see 
the cycle of Indian history between the mid-second millennium and the late 
first millennium B. C. as one in which the Brahman priesthood struggled to 
gain ascendancy, had at first probably a fair measure of success, but then met 
determined opposition from the Kshatriyas, which led to a major revolt 
against priestly authority, to ascendancy for a time of the Buddhists and 
Jainists, and finally to definitive success for the Brahmans after the end of the 
period. 

It would appear that this process is one feature, the main one probably, by 
which the Indo-European invaders were merged into the civilization of India. 
Thus, I feel more persuaded than ever that the priesthood derived its quality 
from Harappa times — the first cycle of Indian history. That all priests came 
to identify with the Vedic tradition is not, I believe, “the point,” as Mr. van 
Buitenen says; it is simply a point, one perhaps marking a concordat between 
the lay rulers, presumably descended mainly from the invaders, and the clergy. 
But that success was followed by resistance to clerical pretensions. Hence the 
compilations of Weber, which I feel to be important, showing the existence of 
something like caste in a not yet rigid form at an early date — small groups, as 
I think, possibly promoted by oth clerical and anti-clerical parties, ancestral 
to the modern jati.* 

The struggle between Brahman and Kshatriya, culminating in the Buddhist 
ascendancy, held the stage for centuries, and the consolidation of the caste 
system, with the Brahmans in unquestioned primacy — for the first time? - 
perhaps did not begin until the struggle was dying down during the major 
transition toward the new cycle, the age which began with the Guptas. Such 
a course of events would fit well with the general view I hold of the character 
of such transitions. It would show Brahman power, based on the caste system, 
originating in much the same way as the power of the churches of Western 
Europe and of Parthian-Sassanian Iran, namely as a religious organization 
emerging earlier during an age of decline and revival than any political organiza- 


21, 158-160; Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, ed. J. Campbell, Bollingen 
Ser., No. VI (Washington, 1946), passim. 

18 Hocart’s argument (A. M. Hocart, ‘Les Castes”, Annales du Musée Guimet, tome 54, 
Paris, 1938, pp. 29-30 and passim) that caste originated for sacrificial purposes is very interest- 
ing, but it cannot be the whole explanation of the origin of caste. It is reasonable to think 
that the small groups of artisans, clans, etc. existed long before the rise of caste to its special 
place in Indian institutions, that they were obvious units to enlist in a political struggle, and 
that their religious functions achieved speci: | importance by reason of the influence of the 
Brahmans upon them in the course of the struggle. 
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tion. This certainly does not mean that the caste system should be considered 
as a church, but that in the structure of the society as a whole it filled some, 
probably most, of the important functions that a church did in certain other 
societies. Such functional analogies between different kinds of institutions are 
not at all unusual in the history of civilized societies. 


RUSHTON COULBORN 
Atlanta, Georgia 


REVIEWS 


Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies. A Study in Mediaeval Political Theo- 
logy. Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xvi + 568, 32 figs. $10.00. 

In any political system it is intolerable that there be an instant without rule. 
Although an individual king may die, kingship never dies in the transition from 
one monarch to another. Furthermore, within any one realm, the application 
of law demands that kingship be treated as omnipresent and infallible. In the 
legal fiction which supports rule, the king is never under age, is never incompe- 
tent, never dies, is ubiquitous, and is incapable of error. Yet the visible king 
may be seen by his subjects as ridiculously frail and foolish. European legalists 
thus found it necessary to lay down the dictum that a king had two bodies, 
the natural body, which was subject to the same weaknesses and death as the 
bodies of ordinary subjects, and the political body, which was invisible, im- 
palpable, mature, healthy, immortal, and infallible. The rule of law was felt 
to be insecure without this contradiction of beings, however incongruous it 
might seem on the surface. 

The dogma of the king’s two beings has been studied by such British legalists 
as Plowden (16th century), Blackstone (18th), and F. W. Maitland (20th). The 
particular merit of the present volume lies in its search for the European origins 
of this legal fiction of the Middle Ages. The author, Polish by birth, German 
in university training, and a Professor of Mediaeval History in the United 
States, shows most impressive industry and erudition. If the reader’s appetite 
becomes jaded before the feast of learning is completed, the fault must lie with 
the reader. Or are the dishes just a little too elaborately prepared, and does the 
chef hover just a little too attentively over the table to make sure that we 
appreciate the piquancy of his sauces? After the first two hundred pages have 
established the theme, the remainder may serve as an excellent reference book, 
rather than a fluent development of the argument. 

’ As early as A.D. 1100 Europe was constructing this dogma for political life, 
both from Christian theology and from the remnants of Roman political 
theory. The king was a twinned person, “by nature, an individual man”, and 
“by grace, a Christus, that is, a god-man’”’. The argument that the king had 
divine nature within him led inevitably to conflict, for it made him a more 
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perfected impersonator of Christ than was bishop or pope. When the pope 
declared himself to be “‘vicar of Christ’, the emperor was defined as “vicar of 
God.” By the thirteenth century the state shifted its search for sanction from 
the Christocentric pattern and began to draw upon Roman law, in which 
justice was divine and the perfect judge was “‘animate justice.”” Thus the king 
was both the incarnation of deified justice and the priest of justice. 

In another century it was the church which was borrowing from the state, 
placing the personal body of Christ beside the mystical body of the church, as 
married but one flesh. Yet the state continued to seize concepts from the 
church, as when the French king married his realm, or when English political 
philosophy recognized a Trinity of King, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the Commons. Under this competitive theology of church and state, it was an 
easy step for Henry VIII to make himself head of the church as well as head 
of the state. 

This will suffice for the historical background to the definitions by English 
legalists. There are also illuminating comments on the development of patriot- 
ism under this new civil theology, a discussion of the problem of continuous 
time when the king died yet did not die, and a treatment of the relationship of 
the king and the crown. 

The reviewer would like to concentrate on a suggestion tossed off in the 
Epilogue. After submitting that “the dichotomous concept of kingship might 
have had roots in classical Antiquity’’, the author rules out ‘;such extreme cases 
as might be detected in the monarchies of the ancient Near East”, and devotes 
a footnote to the Egyptian ka (p. 497). He is right in making a disjunction 
between the mediaeval European and the ancient Near Eastern scenes. Broad 
similarities may appear when one analyses the most persuasive philosophies of 
a state, since religious devotion is inevitably invoked on behalf of a nation. 
But the dichotomy of the natural and the political body, of the mortal and the 
immortal, of the mundane and the mystical is a European problem, from the 
times of the Greeks, or more particularly from the Romans. The ancient 
Orientals felt no such compulsion to formulate the relationship between two 
bodies, because for them there was but one body. The activities of the gods 
gave them their myths on the origins and maintenance of rule. If a king who 
was also a god died and yet rule went on, this followed the pattern laid down 
by the gods, who had procreated both old and new kings for continuous rule. 
In Egypt, myth stated that the god Osiris had been killed and yet remained a 
ruler in another realm, while his faithful son, the god Horus, maintained rule 
in this world. Succession of one ruler by another was not unbroken continuity, 
but was a renewal of good, the immediate new creation of order, that order 
which had been at the first Creation.1_ Man faithfully served the gods, including 
the god-king, and did not have to reconcile that which was already unitary 
from Creation, the kingship. 


1H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (University of Chicago Press, 1948), 101 ff. 
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When scenes of the birth of an Egyptian pharaoh show him born as twins, 
himself and his ka, the superficial analogy to the two bodies of the European 
king is very striking. But the ka was not his political or immortal or mystical 
body, as over against his natural body. The ka of each individual king was 
born with him, and when he died he went to join his ka in the realm of the dead. 
Thus the ka was no perpetual and continuous Presence, which was the same 
being for Ramses I, II, and III. Rather it was an individual’s vital force, a 
guiding and protecting genius. The hieroglyph for the ka illustrates this agency 
with two arms stretched out to direct or to shelter. This other body of the 
ancient Egyptian was not restricted to political or religious concerns (except 
insofar as all phases of Egyptian life were religious), but had its beneficent 
interest in all aspects of an individual’s life.? 

Nor was the ka restricted to kings. Common mortals had their ka’s, which 
guided their religious, political, social, and economic behavior. The author 
has been misled by his reading into seeing a significant difference between the 
costumes of two tomb statues, as showing the official and the natural. The 
number two is here an architectural accident: the structure of a tomb provides 
balance if statues are placed on each side of an architectural setting, and a 
change of wardrobe is only a mark of dignity. Further, the word ka was also 
used in the plural, in most of the same senses as in the singular: those various 
forces which might guide, promote, and protect an individual. The king, like 
other gods, had a plurality of ka’s, sometimes as many as fourteen. 

Perhaps, then, the analogy from the ancient Orient is still valuable, in 
contrast rather than congruity, as a warning rather than an illuminant. Before 
the Greeks performed the Promethean miracle of rescuing man from the 
immediate and insistent grip of the gods, problems of the dichotomy of the 
human and the divine, or of the temporal and the eternal, were not of trouble- 
some dimensions. It remained for nascent European nationalism to work out 
a political theology which would satisfy the needs of the rule of law, replacing 
the rule of the gods. 

JOHN A. WILSON 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
Luxor, Egypt 


Hans Rosenberg, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, and Autocracy ~ The Prussian Experience 
1660-1815. (= Harvard Historical Monographs, XXXIV). Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 
ix + 247 pp. 


“The emergence of the modern state bureaucracy and ... its impact upon 
social stratification and political power ...” surely loom large in any attempt 
at understanding the events of the last century and a half. To obtain this under- 
standing monographic research must be carried out in such terms as to make 
2 Ibid., 61 ff. 
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its results comparable to and relevant in various contexts. The fine study of 
Hans Rosenberg is a notable contribution towards this end. It deals with the 
special case of Prussia in the 17th and 18th centuries in such a way that its 
conclusions, insights, observations, and data can be of interest and use to 
historians of other nation-states and to the comparative analyst. In the present 
essay I do not propose to give a critique and appreciation of Rosenberg’s book 
as a contribution to Prussian historiography. I am treating the book as a study 
of the transformation wrought in the political goals and life of Western society 
in recent centuries.! 

The very first chapter offers a suggestive discussion of the emergence and 
nature of monarchical absolutism against the background of the Stdndestaat. 
For my part, I would have wished this chapter developed further. After all, 
the many observable differences in the development and dynamics of monarchi- 
cal absolutism and its bureaucratization were the consequences of varying 
historical traditions and experiences derived from earlier Stdndestaat patterns. 
And such differences are as essential as the similarities for a full understanding 
of the social and political dynamics of modern absolute government. 

Rosenberg focuses his attention on the social origins and status of the 
emerging state bureaucracy of Prussia. With a wealth of detail he describes the 
process of development and transformation from the times of the Great Elector 
to the reforms after Jena. Quite naturally, the social composition of the 
bureaucracy helped to determine its status, its relations to other power groups; 
and as its composition changed, so did its status. The book is a mine of in- 
formation on the relationship between the homines novi and the old nobility in 
the administration. Yet, one is a little disappointed by the failure to give a full 
and explicit account of how the old Junker class managed not only to survive 
but also at the end of the 18th century to recapture its old power and prestige. 
Rosenberg does, it is true, hint at the fact that the Junkers retained control 
over the local administration and patrimonial rights on their estates. But he 
does not say how this was done; and as elsewhere the old nobilities fared quite 
differently, the Prussian case deserves further elaboration if it is to provide a 
basis for testing recent hypotheses on the role of local roots in the development 
of modern Europe. 

The emergence of a new social group and political power forced a reorganiz- 
ation of society, at least partially. The “regrouping” (in Franklin Ford’s apt 
terminology) of the Prussian nobility is particularly well described and docu- 
mented here. Rosenberg points out the similarity between the French and 
Prussian patterns. In both cases the new bureaucracy took over the values of 


the old and eventually amalgamated with it, infusing new vigor into the old 
1 


Mr. Rosenberg obviously did not write with my interests and questions in mind, and I am 
not criticizing him for failing to do what he had no intention of doing. But the very excellence 
and richness of his study makes it a good starting point for raising some questions of com- 
parative analysis and discussion, and in so doing I may point to gaps or inadequacies which 
in no way detract from the book’s real merits. 
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class and helping to carry off a “revolution” in the relationship between the 
government and the nobility. We may perhaps regret here that the author did 
not devote more attention to the process by which the social and cultural values 
of the old élite group (Stdnde officials) were transferred to the new bureaucracy. 
The nature of such a transfer varied greatly from country to country between 
the 17th century and the 19th and resulted in vastly different kinds of status and 
self-images for the new ruling group. Approached from this point of view, too, 
the role of individual psychology will loom still larger than it has heretofore. 
At one point, Rosenberg mentions the role of social and psychological in- 
security in explanation of the bureaucrats’ pattern of social and political 
response. Why not test R. K. Merton’s psychological “typology” of the 
bureaucratic personality (Social Theory and Social Structure, rev’d ed., Glencoe, 
Ill., 1957, chs. VI, VII) on the basis of our historical documentation? Whatever 
the results, such a test could throw much needed light on the problem of the 
rise of new types of men to political power and normative prestige. 

In a few stimulating pages (pp. 183-188), the author paints the change which 
the state officials’ self-image underwent at the end of the 18th century under the 
influence of the new concepts of Bildung. Unfortunately, there is no similar 
discussion for the formative period of the bureaucracy at the beginning of the 
18th century. Inasmuch as the bureaucracy arose in response to the needs of 
“rationalization” in administration and a transformation of the concept of 
what the nature and function of the state should be, it embodied in its ethos 
and self-image many elements developed by Western thought in the 16th and 
17th centuries. The dynamic role of these ideas varied from country to country 
and thus influenced in different ways the character of the absolutist state and 
of its servants. It would be interesting to compare the function of intellectual 
and ideological “‘forces”’ in the formation of monarchical absolutism in Eastern 
and Western Europe. (The different ‘“‘valence’”’ of Natural Law in France and 
Russia, for instance, comes to mind). Closely related is the emergence of 
Public Law as an element in the modernization and bureaucratization of the 
Prussian state. Rosenberg has many interesting things to say on this, and his 
observations and conclusions will be of great value to the historians of other 
absolutist monarchies, particularly in Eastern Europe, where the elaboration 
and codification of Public Law played a most creative and dynamic political 
and ideological role. 

The modern state and its bureaucracy are instances of the much broader 
process of “rationalization’”’ (M. Weber) and “‘modernization” (admittedly, a 
relative term) of Western society. It cannot be fully understood without insight 
into the relationship between social and political developments on the one 
hand, and economic and intellectual transformations on the other. The 
economic aspect is often equated with the rise of capitalism, the industrial 
revolution. But should we not then ask how it was that “modern” political 
techniques were developed in the economically more backward (in relation to 
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England) countries? And the argument of political leadership as a substitute 
for the “natural” leadership of the bourgeoisie loses its compelling character 
if we remember that it implies a social and political consciousness which could 
hardly have existed at a time when industrialization was so little advanced, 
even in England. The answer to these objections should perhaps be sought in 
the intellectual origins of modern political concepts and institutional patterns. 
Comparative institutional analysis would profit vastly not only from mono- 
graphic social and political studies like Mr. Rosenberg’s, but from the im- 
portant work already done in the field of anthropology and the history of ideas. 
(Only think of the many stimulating observations to be found on the question 
of political and intellectual “‘modernization” in E. Kantorowicz’s The King’s 
Two Bodies and M. Eliade’s The Myth of the Eternal Return!) We know the 
great impact philosophic ideas and scientific concepts had on literary and 
artistic.production, but we need to learn more about their impact on institutional 
patterns and social attitudes (it may lead to a reversal of focus in the sociology 
of knowledge). ‘Clinical’ examples might be found in Eastern Europe, and 
Prussia could serve as a cas limite. 

Rosenberg’s fine book points to a fundamental task in our efforts at under- 
standing modern political and social life: to study still further the role of the 
modern concept of Power, not merely political power, as the central theme in 
recent Western history. To the extent that the entire world has become 
“westernized”, it is a problem that transcends the boundaries of modern 
European history. In a sense, the new concept of power is the result of the 
West’s abandonment of the static ideal of excellence for the sake of a dynamic 
search for knowledge and the common good, a search that is to be fulfilled 
through power. This, however, implies a new view of man and of society. This 
revolution in the “collective mentality” of the West is the important and 
rewarding problem that should engage the attention of historians eager to 
contribute to a better understanding of the world we live in. “Synthése” (in 
Berr’s and Febvre’s sense) and comparative study are the essential and com- 
plementary approaches to it. 


MARC RAEFF 
Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORIANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


The Second International Congress of Historians of the United States and 
Mexico met at the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, November 3-6, 1958. 
The Congress was sponsored by the University of Texas, the American 
Historical Association and the Texas State Historical Association, representing 
U.S. scholars, and by the University of Mexico, the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History, and the Academy of Historical Sciences of 
Monterrey, representing Mexico. Included on the program were distinguished 
anthropologists and historians from Spain, France, Britain, Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and the United States. In addition 
special representatives from almost every United States and Mexican university 
attended the sessions of the Congress. Among those present were José Locarra 
and Guillermo Cespedes of Spain, Philippe Wolff and Francois Chevalier of 
France, Geoffrey Barraclough of Britain, Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz of Argen- 
tina, José Honorio Rodrigues of Brazil, A.R.M. Lower of Canada, Sir Keith 
Hancock of Australia, Edmundo O’Gorman, Antonio Castro Leal, and Daniel 
Cosio Villegas of Mexico, and Frank H. H. Roberts, Charles J. Bishko, Ray 
Billington, William Hogan, John S. Galbraith, Robert S. Lopez, Boyd Shafer, 
and Arthur Whitaker of the United States. Associated with the Congress was 
a special exhibit of books from the university presses of the United States and 
Mexico and also an unusual exhibition of Mexican art gathered together from 
private collections and museums from all over the United States. 

The frontier in its American and world perspective dominated the Congress 
session, though it was not the only matter given careful consideration. Thus 
the first session dealt with the Indian anthropological background of the 
Mexican and American frontier in papers which concerned themselves with 
“The Present Status of Our Knowledge of the Indian Civilizations of the 
American South and Southwest and of Northern Mexico”. The second 
concerned itself with “The Medieval Iberian Frontier, 800-1500”. The third 
session analyzed “Mexican and American Conceptions of the Frontier”. The 
fourth dealt with “The Texas Ranch and the North Mexican Hacienda”. The 
fifth session examined “‘The Great Frontier Concept” of Walter Prescott Webb. 
The sixth was concerned with ‘The Historian’s Task from the Mexican and 
American Points of View’. The Congress ended with a banquet presided over 
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jointly by the Governors of Texas and Nuevo Leon, who spoke on “Higher 
Education in the United States and Mexico”. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the Congress was to be found in the 
truly international character of its discussion. Thus Mexican and American 
historians and anthropologists discovered that the Rio Grande was a completely 
artificial modern boundary between the Indian cultures of northern Mexico 
and the United States with no scholarly meaning. Others learned that Medieval 
Spain had a frontier in the American sense of the word and even developed in 
its South in the later Middle Ages a ranching area which was the prototype of 
the later cattle kingdoms in the New World. Similarly the sessions on the 
Texas Ranch and North Mexican Hacienda and Mexican and American con- 
ceptions of the Frontier made participants aware of the fact that two frontiers; 
a northern Mexican one and a western American one had long confronted each 
other in the U.S. Southwest, and that serious historians of beth countries needed 
to pay more attention to northern Mexico in particular. Equally stimulating 
were the papers and comments on the Great Frontier Concept by non-American 
scholars from Canada, Australia, Brazil, Mexico and Britain. Finally, the 
session on the task of the historian uncovered the basic difference between 
Mexican and American conceptions of history with a Spanish point of view 
mediating between the two. In short the freedom of analysis, discussion and 
criticism provoked by the Congress served its purpose in stimulating the 
imagination and broadening the perspectives of those who attended its sessions. 

Six of the papers dealing with the frontier, those on Medieval Spain by 
Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz and Charles J. Bishko, those on Mexican and 
American conceptions of the frontier by Ray Billington and Arturo Arnaiz y 
Freg and those on the Great Frontier Concept by A. R. M. Lower, and Sir 
Keith Hancock are due to be published in English this spring in a special 
supplement of the Texas Quarterly. The full proceedings of the Congress in 
their original languages will appear at an early date, probably late in 1959 or 
early in 1960. 

ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
Secretary-General 
University of Texas 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE COLOMBIA 


For the first time in its history, the National University of Colombia has a Department of 
Sociology. Organized temporarily within the Faculty of Economic Sciences, the new depart- 
ment is directed bt: Orlando Fals Borda, a Colombian sociologist trained in the United States, 
author of widely known studies of Latin American peasant societies, and since January 1959 
Director General of the Ministry of Agriculture. The department starts with fundamental 
courses and contemplates giving degrees after the fourth year. Fifty-six persons applied for 
admission in the first year. 

It will be greatly appreciated if readers of this notice can aid Dr. Borda in building up a 
sociological library. Reprints, used or duplicate books on sociological subjects will be 
welcome. They should be sent to him at Carrera 20 No. 54-38, Bogota, Colombia. 
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S. N. Eisenstadt, Internal Contradictions in Bureaucratic Polities (Egyptian, Chinese, 
Roman, Byzantine, Spanish American Empires, Sassanid Persia, ancien régime France), 
58-75 (Oct.) 
Marc Raeff, review of Hans Rosenberg, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, and Autocracy — The 
Prussian Experience 1660-1815, 396-9 (July) 
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Sigmund Neumann, The Comparative Study of Politics, 105-112 (Jan.) 
Sylvia L. Thrupp, Editorial, 1-4 (Oct.) 

CONFERENCES, reports on 


Everett C. Hughes, Sociology in Moscow, 102-4 (Oct.), and Social Sciences in Prague, 
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A. R. Lewis, The Second International Congress of the United States and Mexico, 400-1 
(July) 
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INTELLECTUALS 


E. A. Kracke, Jr., The Changing Role of the Chinese Intellectual: An Introductory Note, 
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Edward Shils, The Intellectuals and the Powers: Some Perspectives for Comparative Analysis, 
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